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~ ‘Maryianp Etection. The first election under the 

















reformed constitution was held in this state on Wed- 
nesday last, and resulted as stated below. It was warm- 
ly coutested in every section, and caused great excite- 
a particularly in Balumore; in which city the 
oO posing parties were involved ln a serious affray 
by the appearance of the City Guar]. 

For Governor. 

Counties. Steele, (W.) Grason, (Ad.) 
Alleghany, eee CRs 588 
Washington, - : oe 2226 
Montgomery, - - S0e 712 
Frederick, - + 2032 2532 
Prince George’s, - 113 634 
Charles, - = 75 510 
St. Mary’s, - - 194 449 
Calvert, : - 415 357 
Anne Arundel, - 1261 1173 
Annapolis city, - 6 141 
Baltimore county, - 1477 2452 
Baltimore city, - 6191 6074 
Carroll, - - - 1343 1646 
Harford, - - - 1129 1255 
Cecil, - - »::< ee 1355 
Kent, - - - 530 544 
Queen Anne, - - G64! 686 
‘Talbot, - - 599 732 
Caroline, - - . 533 577 
Dorchester, - - 1113 847 
Somerset, - ° 163 maj. 

Worcester, - : 379 do 
25,730 25,971 
25,730 | 
Grason’s majority, - 6 te 4 | 


ents 


General Assembly. 


Whole H. of Del. Senate. 
Number of —-~——~, 


Delegates. Wh. Ad. 


—-“, 


Wh. Ad. 


Counties. 


were assembled, as has always been customary, in 
front of the morning paper offices in Gay street, for 
the purpose of learning the result of the city election. 
There was, as usual, much cheering and excitement 
as the polls of the different wards were successively 
announced; but, about eleven o’clock, a fisticuff fight 
took place between two individuals, which immediately 
attracted a crowd to the spot, and, as it seems to us, 


and bludgeons that followed soon after. 


| two o’ciock in the morning. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Alleghany, - - 3 o 3 G4 | 





was the forerunner of the afiray with stones, brickbats 
‘The contest 
vith occasional intermissions, until near 
In the first onset, which 
was at close quarters, several persons were knocked 
down, and subsequently the affray was carricd on, ata 
greater or less interval of distance, by the discharge of 
showers of brickbats and stones, torn up froin the side- 
walks and sttecis. In the course of thes? contests, 
there were also some twenty er thirty discharges of pis- 
tol and musket shots. While these events were trans- 
piring, efforts were being made to effect a turn out of 
the City Guard, the call upon which, considering the 
hour of the night, was promptly answered, and a re- 
spectable boly of citizens, armed with muskets and 
ball cartridges, and led by resolute officers, marched 
to Gay street about twoo’clock, A. M. The first inti- 
mation of the approach of the guard was followed by 
the cessation of disorder, and the actual appearance of 
the guard on the ground operated like magic in re-es- 
tablishing perfect erder and quiet. Several other coin- 
panies of the guard soon afierwards nmiade their ap- 
pearance from more distant parts of the city, in sup- 
port of !aw and order, aud, as a measure of precaution, 
the armed force remained on the ground until daylight 
yesterday morning. It is greatly to be regretted tat! 
ihe guard had not been called out at an earlier hour of 
the night, as it is evident that such a step would have 
prevented much of the disorder which subsequently 
occurred. 

‘The city guard, both horse and infantry, were under 
arms last ight as a measure of precaution, but the city | 
was perfecily tranquil. 


was kept up, 
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Gop cornace. The amount of gold remaining un- 


coined at the mint on the 3lst of August last, was 











$103,032 
Deposited in September: 
Foreign coins $516,698 
Do. | bullion 32,137 
U. States do. 27,186 
Do. coins (old standard) 1,022 
577,043 
$680,075 
Coined in September: 
In half eagles 532,930 
Remaining uncoined Sept. 30, 1838 $147,145 


France anp Mexico. A letter from a French citi- 


zeil residing at Vera Cruz, dated 27ih August, received 


at New Orleans via Havana, says— 

We are unable to tell how the present crisis will end. 
Different rumors are constantly circulating respecting 
the state of affairs. We think, however, that the ar- 
rival of the expected reinforcements will soon resolve 
the question. Preparations are making in this city. 
Parapets have been erected on the principal edifices 
and houses in the vicinity of the harbor. The troops 
which had been stationed on the route between Ja- 
lapa and Vera Cruz have been ordered to repair to this 
cily. 

There are almost daily departures: nearly all the 
principal families have left the city and the middle 
classes are following their example. ‘They are begin- 
ning to talk about sending us (the French) into the in- 
terior. The commandant, we are informed, has re- 
ceived orders to this effect, and will doubtless execute 
ihem atthe first appearance of the new reinforcements. 

Several more brigs of war have arrived. A frigate, 
the Astra, from Martinique, returned thither some days 
ago. 

‘The naval reinforcements are expected towards the 
end of September. 

The administration and the congress ascribe to each 


_ ‘The registration of the legal votes of the city of Bal-| other the fault of bringing on the present state of af- 
Anne Arundel, Pies Lovg 1 © |timore was closed at five o’viock on yesterday afternoon | fairs. In the meantime, the newspapers continue their 
Annapolis city, - | | re! uesday the 2d of Oct.) when the registers of the seve- | ungenerous articles against the French. 
Baltimore county, - 5 e.2 0 1 {rail wards procceded to count the ballots for and against) All the archives and the plate of the churches have 
Balumore city,  - 5 5 0 1 © | the law, fur the purpose of ascertaining whether it shall | been sent to Jalapa. 
Calvert, Me - 3 3. 6O«O0 1 ©O. {hereafer continue in force, or become void. ‘The re-| T'wo Mexican vessels arrived at Havana on the 12ih 
Carroll, - : - 4 0 4 0 1. {sultis aunexed, from which it will be scen that the ag-! ult. and two others on the 13th u’t; so that it appears 
Caroline, - - 3 »..% *1 © | gregate ballots for the law are 6352, and «gatnst it 6300 | the French blockade does not cut off all communica- 
Cecil, - : of ‘...% 0 1 |—making a majority in favor of the law, on actual bal-| tion. 
Charles, - ‘ — 3 0 0 1. |lot,of 5%. ‘To this majority is to be added 67 in the | ane 
Dorchester, - - 4 4 90 1 Qj first ward, 57 in the second, 48in the third, 47in the) |. ; ; 
Frederick, —- ee 2 +2 1 © | fourth, 71 in the fifth, 37 in the sixth, 83 in the seventh, | BRITISH CORN be vara The great interest felt in this 
Harford, - ol aa 0 1- |5lin the eighth, 37in the ninth, 39 in the tenth, 33 in| country (says the Philadelphia Commercial List) in re- 
emg cAiin g - *s tie 1 0 | the eleventh, and 89 in the twelfth ward—being an ag- | lation to the crop of wheat in England, and the relative 
Montgomery, ae 2 62 1 0. |gregate of 664, who, not having voted are counted in duties accruing on foreign wheat imported into that 
Prince George’s, - 4 4 0 1 © | favor of the law, and make the legal majority for the | country, has induced us to pubiish the following au- 
nn = aa 0 3 0 1. law 716. thentic regulations, unde: which the corn trade of Great 
Somereet, ck, cae cae 4 0 i..? VOTE ON THE REGISTRY LAW. Britain is al present conducted: 
S:. Mary's, ‘ wane 2 @ = For Against Wholenumber Persons Abstract of act 9, of George IV, chapter 60. — 
Talbot, of i aa 0 3 0 1 the the of registered registered And whereasit is inexpedient that corn, grain, meal 
Washington, - a 0 4 0 } fe Law. eateré. who did | and flour, the growth, produce and manufacture of any 
Worcester Lh ik dl } gs 1 oO |Wanps. not vote, | foreign country, or of any British possession out of Eu- 
' a! sacha ke Ist 531 392 990 - 67 rope, should be allowed to be imported into the United 
“9 40 36 2 9 2d 294 412 863 57 Kingdom for consumption, upon the payment of duties 

*Mr. Boone of Carcline is claimed asa whig, though| 3d 453 633 1139 43 to be regulated from ume to time, according to the aver- 
elected to the senate in opposition to the regular whig| 4th 335 633 1115 47 age price of British corn made up and published in 
candudebe: . . 5h V2 393 1166 71 manner herein after required; be it therefore enacted, 

tIn Frederick, two whigs and two friends of the ad-| 6th 993 432 1077 37 that there shail be levied and paid to his majesty, upon 
ministration have been elected, and there is a tie for the} 7h 662 262 1007 8&3 all corn, grain, meal and flour, entered for home con- 
Efth member. Sth 403 692 1146 5] sumption in the United Kingdom from parts beyond 

‘It is stated in the Kent Buele, that’ Mr. Primrose| 9h 628 309 974 27 the seas, the several duties specified and set forth in the 
(ad.) is the only candidate elected in the house of dele-| 10h 430 616 1085 39 table annexed to this act; and that the said duties shall 
gates in Kent, the other two candidates on that ticket,| 1th 649 O99 1282 33 be raised, levied, collected and paid; in such and the. 
and Mr. Constable, (whig,) being a tie. 12h 552 831 1472 89 same manner in all respects as the several duties of 

§In Montgomery there were six whig candidates for amined ei pannan customs mentioned and enumerated in the table of du- 
the legislature, and but two candidates of the adminis- 6352 6300 13,316 664 ties of customs inwards annexed. 
tration party. at were Se two whig candidates for [ American. If imported from any foreign country. 
senator, and n the administration party. - . . 

From the ahees it will be ~oor that Mr. Grason, the wine P . s mesieinies Wheat. According to the average price of wheat, 
caniidabical dn dieete ok the: mates adeiiniaine icin. ee ec ld tal iy a THE ninco ge meer made up and published in manner required by law wi- 
has been elected governor by a majority of 241 votes; | qiatos f the. Gatriet of kk ‘ is crams D See. 
and that, counting Mr. Boone, of Caroline, among the |’ “Willing “9 sad vay * me ny os Whenever such price shall be 62s. and un- 
whign irkencen » willetania ok cata Agen ape illiam J. = is to be mars ial of the United Siates | der 63s. the qur. the duty shall be per qur. 14 8 
12 whigs and 9 friends of the administration—in the vechae nrg othe ati When se ie is bis = me rm i : ; 

: fe wed 7 msuls, ven the price is 64s ¢ r 65s. 
certo vase <a get ge —— * ne J ohn C Fue for lynpate, to Saxony. When the price is 65s. and under 66s. es Fe 
rick and two in Kent, make up the whole number of ans caver te Na Cette, in France. When the price is 66s. and under 67s. 1o8 
whicks disdiane comatate, his-snunjority-en. joant- bal- seer Hayley, for Nantes, in France. When the price is 67s. and under 68s. 018 8 
lot, 7. ccna — J. Offley, for Mayaguez, in the island of ee ~ —_ - ry ang “om sg . = : 
is ees : € ice I : er 70s. 
oS aga we will «Hy the pine of Stephen Powers, for Basle, in Switzerland. When the price is 70s. and under 71s. 010 8 
pective cites and counties, and correct any M-| ‘Young J. Porter, for Brazoria, in Texas When the price is 71s. and under 72s 0 6 
accuracies discovered in the above summary state- ge Ri a! Tazoria, exas. | en the price is 71s. and under 72s. S 
mene Thomas W. Robeson, for Santa Martha, in the re-| When the price is 72s. and under 73s. 02 8 
‘ public of New Grenada. When the price is or above 73s. 016 
ah Felix H. Sudv, for the island cf Gaudaloupe. When under 62s, and not under 61s. ee 
The American of yesterday morning contains the 


following notice of the affray above alluded to: 


“On the wane of the election, large crowds of persons 


. V.—Era. 6. 


Zealand. 
Philemon S, Parker, for Bombay, in India. 





James R. Clendon, for the Bay of islands, in New 


And in respect to each integral shilling, or an 
of each integral shilling, by which such price sha 
under 61s, such duty shall be increased Is. 
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4 my * . sa ———— 
1 Tue Great WesrerN left her moorings to the dock, Treaty with Perv. Mr. W. B. Hodgson, who KENTUCKY. 

: at the foot of Pike street, precisely at half-past three | came passenger in the brig Cicero, at Baltimore from| The “Commonwealth” thus classes the members , 
: o'clock on Thursday afternoon, and procecced to sea. rs of 














city to the I7th August, tocether with conmmunercial ad- 
vices, which will be foand below. 


i) Attack oa Montevideo. Captain Wiley reporis that on 


the murning he saifed from Montevideo, the invading 





\ The civil war here appeared lately to be approaching 


army (insurgents) commenced an atiack on the city at 
5 o'clock, A. M., and continued until J0, A. M., when 
they were repulsed with considerable loss. ‘The at- 
tacking force was wailing the arrival of two more di- 
visions of their army, when it was expected they would 
be able to caplure tue City. 
to the city was stopped the day before. We have been 
furnished with the following ex:ract irom a letter dated 

Montevideo, 15¢h August, 1838 

. y 5" ’ WO. 
Our last advices were of the 20th June, since when, 
the blockade of Buenos Ayres continuing, all vessels 
arrived since our last have been obliged to remain at 
this port as before; but, notwithstanding, prices of im- 
ports have been sustained better than could have been 


expected. ‘This may be partly attributed to the conti- | 


nual running of small craft between this and Buenos 
Ayres and other ports of those provinces, owing to the 
moderation thus far exercised on the part of the French, 
but should they become more severe and make prizes 
of all they capture in this traffic, it will reduce it very 
much, aud the lessened demand thereby will be sensi- 
bly felt in our market. 


a 


met with, and we had hoped to have seen peace shoril? 
restored. We think this, however, very doubtful now 
and that it may still be of some duration; meantime, 
the opposing party are so near as to threaten the city 
itself with a siege. 


a crisis from the reverses which the government party 


ry. ‘ , , s 
The entrance of catile in- | 


Jamaica, travelled over and from the Pacific, by way 











Cou. 


U. S. sh ip Falmou th 


‘ 
4 


imaster, E. J. De Haven; surgeoa, Wilhain Whelan; 
‘purser, Robert Petit; assistant surgeon, Charles W. 


| ‘Tait; passed inidshipman, R. M. Harvey; midsh pmen, | 
. A yt: a ) _~? . ares ny 
| Richard Allison, C. Benham, R. H. Geity, T. H. Pat. | 


terson, John H. Parker; boatswain, D. S. Phiilips; ear- 
penter, Joha Rainbow; guaner, Daniel James; saiima- 


ay a . $ & 
i ker, Wm. Ward- 


U.S. schooner Enterprise, 


|pard, James L. Henderson; passed midshipmen, Jas, 
iL. Parker, Join H. Sherburne; assistant surgeon, S. 
| Wilson Kellogg; purser, J. D. Gibson; midshipmen, 
| dos. Gold, jr, James L.. Hammegan, Westerloo Van 
wansselear; gunner, Hiram Layer. 





ELECTION RETURNS. 

The following is believed to be a correct exhibit of 
the results of the late elections, with the exception of 
Maryland, the resuit of which state is noticed on the 
lirst page. 

; RHODE ISLAND. 
_ According to the “Providence Journal” the late elec- 
tion resulted as follows: 

The senate consisting of 11 members is composed of 
whigs: the house of representatives comprises 46 whigs, 
25 friends of the administration, and one conservative. 
Whig majority on joint bailot, excluding the yote of the 





‘ r . Ty 
_ oramander, Isaac McKeever; lieuts. Wim. B Lyne, | 
Lewis G. Keith, John J Glasson, F. Piper, (acting;) | 


Lieut. comt. Wm. M. Glendy; L'euts. Barritt She- 


t pa j . ¥ 2 we <t > * ’ } 
the senate and house of representatives rec ently electe 











| 
i. She has on board one hundred and twenty-five passen- | of Panama and Chagres, and is the bearer of the rati- Whigs. dim. ‘a 
H gers, peas, to: she could with any convenience accom- | fied treaty concluded between the United States andj Senate 22 16 
modate. For some days past her agents have been | the Peru-Bolivian confederation. Mr. Hodgson sailed | House of reps. 68 35 
: compelled to refuse to receive any mare passengers, | from Callao-on the F3:hof July. Uostilities still existed — _- 
 # though numerous applications were made to them, and | between Peru and Chill. Inteiligenee had been re- 30 5 
a x P . a4 - ‘ . r > j= nl ° ° e ..* 
; % premium offered on the established price of the pas- | ceived at Limafrom Valparaiso, that the expedition for | Whig majority on joint ballot, 39. 
. sage. She has also all the merchandise on freight she | the invasion of Peru would sail about the 20ih of July. NORTH CAROLINA. 
\ can carry, and we are informed a larger number of | I: would consist of 4,000 men, and its destination was| The official returns for governor give the following 
f i letters than she ever ciarried before. Besides the freight | supposed to be some port of North Peru. The Chilian | aggregates. “8 
» 2 and passengers, she takes out 59,000 sovereigns, re- | squadron for some weeks had been blockading the port Dudley, (Whig) 33,116 
i ¥ ae , no doubt, on account of the advanced rate of | of Callao. The American squadron was at Callac. Branch, (Ad. 21,155 
: : exchange. Naval. The following late intellis eer 
’ ‘ te intelligence respecting 
: i y Ss ‘ SS¢ itv - a = =“ £0 © . oS t ? 4 . ar 
; baba: ep 5m vole i. cea ene gi . filled witl the U. 5. squadron in the Pacific was received yester- . Dudley smajority, _ 16,961 
panied the Grea estern co ie bay, filled with | day via the Isthmus of Panaina, in a letter dated The Whigs claim a majority of 14 in the legislature 
; passengers, and the concourse of people on the wharves . cas i int ballot 
’ U.S. ship Lexington, Panama, July 27, 1833 oe 
4 and Battery, collected to witness her departure, showed A Dontidevalle iembueid elnkaeic tl y ‘shagere MISSOURI. 
' that the public interest in the success of Auantic steam | ; nen Yo te tate: + Joe ave taken piace | "Tho following are the aggregates of the official return 
‘ali no ways diminished in this squadron since the Ist of July, a number of act- > esres ns 
, ies , aa 3 ys ing appointments having been made by com. Ballard fur meavbers of congress. 
3 We may certainly expect the Royal William steam > teat ds fill =. “ste sogehegey it Allen, (Whig) 17,193 Harrison, (Ad.) 23.495 
i i ship from Liverpool here on Sunday next. on that day, to fill vacancics, one ol Which was created Wilson, (Whig) 16,708 Miller Ad.) 23 pe 
fe [New York Cour. and Ing pe va’ — of lieut. W. Ward, of the N. Carolina, Tae = x sis ocn Ois: Aap 
2. ‘ * | who died on board that ship, after a short illness, on | heh ase 
} 3 . aa ‘ HLy a 9 OF P a 
) Treasury Nores. T'reasury depurtment, Oct, 1, 1833. en one oe sap gb aha ; Average majority’ of tN Administration miadidnn 
f ea nl a Be We are here, in 14 days from Callao, all well, having | = wiigace a eeetes 
eo | The whole amount of treasury notes authorised by seth aoomeeaiiiiens Sa tical ie ince “eg 6,355. 
, & : ee ‘ 8 % ; | specié essenge . B. Hodgson, whoi sre-| ny . . ; 
y the act of October 12, 1837, having been issued, 4. inten: Misia amines olrmicank eae S on Als Te’ | ‘The state senate is comprised of 13 Whigs and 29 
- % viz.— $H).000.000 00 | rn from Pera, as bearer of a treaty, which he has had | picngs of ae Tits ge slg 
: o 200, vr wag aber, intel! 2 tigger. friends of the Adminisiration, and the house of repre 
nF And there having been redeemed of them ratified, between Veru and our government. Lieuts.) 27... ke 1 pov — 
| g t lie. aeud Dinadteinll ane oleae muita hoard, hay. | Semiatives of 39 Whigs and 58 friends of the Adminis. 
s 8 about 7,511,850 00 | +01 Om Wee We MSO Passengers on board, Nav- | tration. Administration majority on joint ballot 26 
i» & Ti issi Je in vp’; f ing had permission from the commodore to return to!) Apa scene BOSE On. I aot 20,— 
i” © 1¢ new emissions mace lil p.ace Oo > TTmitecl Re Swit We rm Of the members of the senate, 1 Whig and 7 frien 
-_ - those, under the act of May 12, 1833 the United Siates, being in ill health. They leave us| ~¢ er ve ‘ ; Fb, a at 
> 2 , t ay 12, 1333, ig. anceedaa Gor Chaneas and weed y deave US) of the Administration were elected in 1836, and haye 
i | have been 5,709,810 0} | Morrow for Naasres, and we sail as soon as We CAN) 1) unexpired term of two years yet to serve. 
| i There have been returned into the trea- : Eet wood and iis see for the west coast of | * XI oe Serve. 
i we. apna pee rie America, touching probably at Acapuleo, Mazatlan, | oe aCe oe a! , . 
Tl sur of these last about : 101,590 00 | & Blas Wiaweean yh repay vill a di Se t yr. Lhe following is the resultet the election for governor 
i Wen lentes & balance of all outstandiac St. Bias, Guaymas, &c., and will probably reach Val- | and iéet, governor eccofiime to the official teiurne: 
i equal to only about ” 8 096.460 0] | P&ralso in January next, previous to the N. Careclina'! : A i a a ‘o 1G i ey 
aS) Levi Woopzury, secy treasuri sailing for the United States, which it is expected will . oe ake EE wetgaen we taaatn H 
4 BURY, see’y treasury. | +01, lace in Marcl ; “Seite as a t >); Carlin, (Ad.) 30535 Anderson, (Ad.) 30,270 
hie fake place in March next. We lett Callao on the 13th Edwards, (Whiz) 29.539 Davi Whi)  28°703 
ie | From Fiorwa. From the Savannah Georzian. Sent July, leaving the N. Carolina and schr. Euterprise, It. | ~  eNiaes, stillness: — amu Neca 
2 i % cei D . ™: . . A "& ’ . y ~ AT r « ~ ’ FP bad }") ; se 
} } 14 22. By the steamer Cincinnati, Capt. Brooks, arrived — GLENby, at the Istand of San Lorenzo, the first | 996 1,567 
“Th : yesterday, from (Grarey’s Ferry, we have received the overhauling rr rigging, the latter hove down and une | The Chicago Demoer iL sa ys—"“The house stands rr 
oF + . . ef . = ¥ ros na 7 ek ate hl Shia ~ — . J ~ Paes 7 4 -- : ‘ va ys 4 a Ae Stans 4D 
at | following from our attentive Correspondent: denne pe 3m ae se as snte be in ‘republican, 44 federal conservative whigs—and_ the 
a i. . 2 rs Ps ad Wht soa 2 ery bad condition. le almouth was ¢ aliao ee ‘ ee oo ee 
ih il _ Kort Kang, East Florida, Sept. 14, 1833, | © 7 a ‘ser Tag Da ters ey agen yas at Lana, tO! cenate W to 20, with the casting vote of the republican 
i § Dear sir: I he prine! yal cD of { the T's © Rey TES EEN adi | a. | sali on the 14t 1 for alpuraiso. I enclose you a list Oot: }: =. . 4 . 
i. ret Gere PUNneipe Ch OF SRC SAUANASSCES NAS | 4: one attached to the diferent veasele of the eauadn lieut. governor; or 21 rep. to 19 fed. with the vo‘e of se- 
‘ft sent his wife and children to Fort Brooke, with a party | CMICETS &@ee¢ 1ed to the different vessels of the squadron, Diveg : : ey 
: * ‘ en F 1 bh ie © . ui A ul TOOKE : With a party i eitciae } , { 1) - B: 4 ‘ se , 3 2 i nator Ross, who 18 picdged in writing to support the 
‘| > | ft of his tribe, now being about twenty-five; and he re- [CXCePE Mose oF vy whteh sg ae oe not’ administration.” : ‘ ; 
oh Be . ba WERE Ope Si BR ba. A in yet seen, as she sailed on a cruise to leeward (N. W.) mu yk: 
2 ( | diver ry ims ° The - ore ti perce teng shat hee | const of America) early in D combet \ * ninth sat | The Vandalia Free Press, on the other hand, says— 
i i general ‘l’ayior. le general unpression is, that they, |; °"~ - 7, oe ¢ seer. tei Rigoateer a ASt, ANE Bes VOl) “Tn ihe legisiature the parties will stand: in the ecna: 
as I ; ectses, aimee ': : - J yen hear : Ar eama : sonths past AOR sal , (ee sUPUCS Whi Sui ia. lil mie FCilac 
I as well as the: M:casuckies, will eventually come in for been heard of ion —_— = oe ene | Republicans 22, Van Buren 16, Conservatives 2. 
it ; emigration. [ne express states that the above party C', ship North Carolina. “in the house of representatives Republicans 46 
. i : had reached ‘l'a:npa Bay previous to his departure. Commodore Hl. E. Ballard; lt. comt. Thos. D. Sel- | Van Buren 39, Conserva ives 6.” 
P aad General ‘Taylor is suli at ‘Tampa Bay necociating | fridge; lieuts. A. G. Slauehier, Harry Ingersol!, '. A. Messrs. Reyne! 4d.) Carey ‘onservalite) an 
: . a) | 1 ay negociating ge; A. G,. S.angnter, Harry Ingersol!, ‘T. A. Messrs. Reynold, (Ad.) Carey, (Censervative) and 
iM withthe Indians. He will be at furt White, on Santa | Hunt, Joba P. Gillis, Win. C. Chaplin, Chas. 8. Borgs, ; Siuart, (Whig) have been elected to congress. "The 
; j Fe, about the 6th proximo, to consult with colonel | Wm. Rogers ‘l'aylor, (acting;) fleet surgeon, Wan. | two first are members of the present congress, and the 
JVaa 4 Twiggs, now commandiig the eastern part of the pe- | Swill; surgeon, Isaac Brinckerhofl} assistant surgeon, | last is elected in the place of col. May, who was not a 
4) oe ninsula. It is not believed that he will push another | David Harlan; purser, Joseph Wilson; professor of ma-| candidate. Stuart wes opposed by Douglass (Ad.) 
th campaign into the enemy’s country, viewing the insuf- | thematics, Joseph T. Huston; acting masters, Charles) who, it is said, will contes: Mr. S.’s seat in consequence 
: Bas ne ‘ » ¢ Pre ies . oe a ae | 14. Gs .. . ry 4, ‘ , '- . . . ? a . . . - pee: % aed 
Ae , ficiency of our forces. liis hoped, however, that re- }L. MelIntosh Ist, Benjamin i. Shatuck 2d; lieut. of of some unfairness or iufurmality in making up the re- 
re Ww cruiis will be sent to fil the regiments now in Florida; | marines, A. H. Gillespie; passed midshipman, Fabius turn. 
it q and that posis will be established So as to protect, most | Stanley; midshipmen, Jas. 8. Biddle, Samuel C. Bar- | VERMONT 
t : > ' a ‘ . ; J | oat ®, fs a - be J SLOW Le 
a ee | effectually, the frontier setticments. ‘The inhabitants | ney, ‘Thomas Duntz, Thomas M. Crossan, Chas. Deas,|  Jennison (Whig) has been clected governer by a 
Slime oo can then be invited to their homes, and gradually as | Abraham Hamell, ‘hes. B. Huger, Edwd. Higgins, larce majority over his opponent Sh edlow. (Ad.) Tie 
nimi a the population increases, the troops will remove south. | Francis K. Murray, Wm. D. Muse, James 8. Ridgely, | heuse of representatives according to the Montpelier 
Be) oe This arrangement will enable the secretary ef war | Madison Rush, Edwd. Lioyd Winder ~ McLaueh-! Watehm: a] a ae aS See es 
1. eros pay ‘ ah rail : h [4 BD, OW. Ash} Vineer,——-nicheugh-) Watchman, will be thus divided: Whigs 156, Admin- 
? Yah 1 to wliihdraw the four companies of the 2d regiment ot | lin; boatswain, Win. Brady; funner, Alex. Hiepien- | istration 70, Conservatives 3. Whig majoritv 83. Last 
> Be infantry, that appear to have been enurely forgotten In | Son; carpenter, Alonzo Joie S35 sailmaker, ‘Thomas J. vear Wiican 128, Administratien Og ‘Whie maiori y 
ae) the recent changes, and by an exercise of the same | Boyce. | then, 30 lnevedmeck Wikio mmsie ae ll 
B's | oe charitable disposition maniested ioward the artillery, | U, NS. ship Lexvineton. ' The Ment “in point ¢ f nee «" et precise ly the 
. 1). ° ; aa ie 5 alesis hess apie ly IC he : _ £ ‘ oo | © FCTaie, Lit © iv CTS, SsANGS P cisery tue 
2) im Lc te gaat gin ta conaetl camel | Captain, Join TH. Clack; Eeats. Owen Burns, John | same as last year, viz: 20 Whigs to 10 friends of the 
\) i. position, Where they can euyoy mat comtort wien they |B. Cutting, Wm. H. Brown, (acting;) master, James | Administration. Messrs. Hall, Slade, and Everett, 
oi | id stand so much in need of, afier long and truly cflicient | Madison Frailey; surgeeon Henry S. Couiter; purser, | (Whigs) have been re-elected to congress by large ma- 
4 r » Ss. i 1 r $ 7 The diel ee ¥ arg . 4 . ‘ ne ’ | yy . . ‘ 43 . ’ 7 j 1 5 ” “ . 5 re 
‘ i » Services at) wie P. ar me midshipman, W.S. Schenk; | jorities, and Mr. Fletcher, (Ad.) by a majority of about 
Ve an we | midshipmen, Francis E. Baker, Kobt. P. Lovell, "I. K.) 370. In the district represented by Heman Allen there 
j i i From tus River Puarre. By the brig Mentor, | Perlee, P. C. Van Wyck; assistant surgeon J. Dickin- | has been no lect 7 Mi John Smith, the candidate 
|, Wiley, at Baltimore, on Wednesday, in 42 days from | so Miller: boatswain, Wm. Cocper: Ty ie ee | ee et ee en eee oe eee 
q d i ‘ Montevideo the A omouione has re <i Ataf eA dra ¢ os < oo Miller; boatswain, VW mM. Cocper; funher, Wiliam | of the admimistration party, having received 15 votes 
in ¥ » the Aimerican Aas received papers of tuat| Burton; carpenter, Pairick Dee; sailmiaker, Henry Ba- | less than a majority of the whole number of votes pull- 


ed. The New Yerk “Express” gives the following as 
a correct statement of the votes in this district. 








Whig. Ad. WScatring. 
PN, 
Allen. Briges. Smith. 

Franklin, {096 130 1,512 { 
Chittenden, 4 553 218 1,479 9.) 
Lamoille, 266 18 5d‘ 10 
Orleans, (9 towns all) 427 356 _ 6 
Grand Isle, 261 I 164 3 
3,703 367 4,100 45 

MAINE. 


| The following is believed to be a complete return of 
the votes for governor, except from seven small places 
| which gave last year 33 for Parks and 17 for Kent. 
1837. 1333. 
Parks. Kent Scat. Fair. Kent. Scat, 





York, complete, 3,933 3,488 9 5.578 4,581 i 
' Cumberland, do 5,078 5054 176,516 6412 61 
| Lincoln, do 3,586 4,716 46 5,036 5,815 30 
|'Haneock, do 2,131 1,871 0 2,619 2,313 1] 
| Washington, do 1,990 1,875 6 2,456 2.305 11 
| Kennebec do 3,560 6,190 17 4,714 7,449 7 

Oxford, do 3,648 2,218 4 5,127 3,025 4 

Somerset, do 2,531 3,226 8 3,900 4,114 8 
'Penobscot, do 4,509 4,305 57 5,633 4,715 133 

Waldo, do 2,939 1,509 24 4,760 2,176 40 

33,960 34,452 188 46,344 42,905 327 


The senate and house of representatives are com- 


. 





conservative, 32, 


prised of aay wm in favor of the Administration. ‘The 
precise number we have not seen stated. 
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of the adie ot  - elected six out of the 
<sht members of congress, Viz; 

gn ai Clifford, vice John F airfield, 

Albert Smith, vece F. J. ©. Smith, 

Benjamin Randall, vice Jonathan Cilley. 

George Evans, re-clected. 

Viral D. Parris, re-elected. 

Hush J. Anderson, re-elected. ‘ 
Joshua A. Lowell, vice Joseph C. Noyes. 
Thomas Dawee, re-elected. 

The Whigs are Messrs. Randall and Evans.) 
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THE INDIANS IN THE WiST, &c. 
From the St. Louis Republican, September 14. 

We publish beiow a COpy of the letter of the secre- | 
tary of war to gen. Gaines, and a copy of a late de- | 
spateh from gen. Games to the department, giving his 
reasons for not attending the council. Phe conduct oi 
tie Cherokees in this matter is somewhat singular, and 
their refusal to give any explanation of their intentions | 
is, at least, ground saflicient to justify the goverament | 
in keeping a vigilant eye upon their movements, I‘hat 
there are great heart-burnings and much discontent 
amongst them, we have the assurance of lndividuals 
who have lately been with them. ‘Ine inovement of 
gen. Gaines will not be without its ellect, in keeping 
them still,and suppressing any liostile intentions they | 
may have entertamed. 

OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wear devartinent, August 25, 1333. 

Sir: I have the honorto acknow!edge the receipt of 
your letter of the 8th inst., covering one from lieut. col. 
Mason, of the Ist dragoons. 

‘ne information communicated by that officer is 
calculated to rouse our vigilance, and every effort ought 
tu be made to ascertain the motives and real object of 
those movements among the [ndians. But upon mere 
rumor and conjecture, however plausible, the execu- 
tive does not think itself authorized to adopt the mea- 
sure you propose. Indeed, the president has no longer 
the legal power to accept the services of volunteers, the 
law that conferred it having expired on the 1st of May 
Jast. 

The commissioner of Indian affhirs has been in- 
structed to direct the agents of the U.S. to proceed to | 
the couaci ground without delay, and to demand an, 
explanation of these movements amoag the bordering | 
tribes; and you will be pleased to cause a sullicient es- 
cort of dragooas to accompany hin. 

‘ne rezaiar force in your division shall be augment- 
elas s90n as its practicable to do so»; and the depart- 


‘ — eo 
ment re9oses L of all 








on your vigilance to be inform 
| . ; . ; | ~ i t 

further hostile indications on the part of the Ladsans ou, 
taai frontier. 

I hove the honorx to be, 
With Great respect a 

_ ; ~~ 7. *> 

Your obedient 


“+ 


my M , f “y? , - noof : oa) ry 
LQ Mi). Per. { IRAN DTAUTF YU fh GAtotsion q/. 


Hires, Ci 

S. army, St. Louis, Mo. 
Head quarters, w2xte | 

Steamboat Platte, near Boonvitle, Sept 10,1333. — | 
Sra: Lhad the honor, in the last month, to notify 
your excellency of the invitation given by the Chero-| 
kees to the chiels and principal braves of the Indian 
nations inhabiting the country near our western fron. | 
ter, nocth of Red river, (excepung the Osages and Kan- 
sas.) to aitend a great council, to be holdea about the 
Iith of the present month, at the Cherokee council 

n 


ra division, 


house, on the waters of the Arka 
_ Having intimated to the war department my inten- 
tion to visit the council, | deemed it advisable first to! 
ascertain whether the chiefs of the nations west of the 
state of Missouri would, or would not, attend. | 

[ have now the stisiaction to announce to your ex- | 
cellency the fact, that two of the most respectable of | 
these nations, namely, the Delawares and Shawnees, | 
have positively refused to comply with the invitation | 
of the Cherokees tu attend the council; and that these | 
nations have assigned for their non-attendance the very | 
prudent reason that the Cherokees, in their invitation, | 
hid failel to explain to the nations invited the object of | 
the intended council. It was therefore inferred by the | 
Delawares and Shawnees that the nation calling the 
council had some simister motive in this artful conceal- 
ment, such as might give Just cause of offence to the 
United States. ‘I'hey had, therefore, unanimously de- 
termined not to attend the “great council.” 

Lieutenant colonel Mason reports to me that he had | 
not been able to ascertain whether the chiefs or braves | 
of any Jf the nations west or northwest of the state of 
Missouri had consented to attend, but he was under | 
the impression that most of them woutd follow the | 
praise worthy example of the Delawares and Shawnees 
and not attend the council. Sua:sh a determination 
would effectually prostrate any hostile schemes which 
the Mexican party of the Cherokees may have had in 
view against our frontier. 

Believing the conduct of these friendly Indians, on 
this occasion, will operate as a salutary rebuke upon 
the restless and intriguing part of the Cherokee nation, 


ar 
~AS. 


and their old friends, the faithless part of the Creeks | 


and Seminoles—a rebuke well calculated to restrain, 

effectually, their spirit of intrigue and hostilitty—and 
eeming the moral effect of such a rebuke, comin 

from their red neighbors, to be altogether better than 1 

it had come from me, or from any other officer of the 

government, | have determined not to pay so much re- 

Spect tothe ‘‘great council” as to make it the visit which 
had intended. 


'and bruised. 


| ~ af eaerya . m +rns thy 
| much as it was anticipated that 

} ’ 

i 


out of the fight at the election, between the Mormons! on their way trom Canada to join their friends in Mis- 


Brigadier general Arbuckle, the commanding gene- , hence their anxiety to rid themselves of such an incu- 
ral of the second department of this- division of the | bus. mics : 
army, is stationed near the spot Where the council is; | So many reports cre in circulation relative to battles 
to be held; and, having been for some years past on | fought, and men on both sides being killed and cap- 
duty near the southern Indians, is well acquainted with | tured, that it is hard to get at the truth. We are cer- 
the character of their chiefs, and will not fail to inform | tain, however, that, up to yesterday, no person had 
himself of their designs, and keep them in check. f been killed. ‘Three men from Ray county were cap- 
expect soon to receive his report of their conduct in the | tured by the Mormons, and some fifty guns taken.— 
great council, and, should it contain any thing particu. | Ihe men are in confinement (or, rather, are guarded 
larly interesting to the state of Missouri, I will lose no| and kep:) in the town of Far West, and it is said the 
time in sending you a copy. people of Daviess have captured one Mormon. 
1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, General Doniphan, in some remarks made to the 
Your obedient servant, company which went out from this county, said that 
EDMUND P. GAINES, the men and arms captured by the Mormons would be 
Major general U.S. army, commanding. demanded, as also the Mormon captive in Daviess.— 
Should the Mormons refuse to give up the men and 
THE MORMON DIFFICULTIES. | arms, the worst consequences must follow. 
! 
| 
| 











: : We hope and believe they will not be so blinded as 

From the St. Louis Republican. 'to refuse; but, if they should, we can tell them that 

We have nothing later from Daviess county than | “war to the knife” will be waged against them, and 
the 14th. At that tme the militia from Clay, Saline, | they will no longer be suffered to remain in the state. 


' Jackson, and some other counties, were collecting in| We rely greatly upon the standing and influence of 


Daviess and Carroll, but no decisive steps had been | generals Atchinson and Doniphan, as well as the other 
taken on ether side. We copy below an article from | gentlemen who have gone out, to bring this matter to a 
the Western Star, (published at Liberty, in Clay coun-! peaceable termination. 
ty, of the l4th, which shows the origin and progress | — 
of the difficulty. We have heard a number of verbal| The Mormons. From the St. Louis Republican 
reports, but nothing that can be relied on, so we prefer | Sept. 19. We had hoped that this difficulty was at an 
waiting for more positive intelligence. ‘The remarks! end; but more recent intelligence leaves no doubt of 
of the Star are are as follows: | the quarrel being of a more serious character than was 
We desire in the statement we are about to make to} at first anticipated. Below we give an extract from a 
sive a true narrative ofthe causes which have produced | letter written by a respectable gentleman in Lexington, 
the difficulty between the Mormons and the citizens of | and addressed to a citizen of this city. This account 
Daviess county, as well as to give all that has occurred | of the state of affairs is truly alarming. ‘The writer 
respecting the movements of both parties since the first | says: “Great excitement prevails the other side of the 
difficulty took place. river against the Mormons—they are all up in arms, 
At the election in Daviess county a citizen objected to | and have, we understand this morning, had some fight- 
a Mormon’s voting, which brought about angry words. | Ing, which resulted in the killing of a few of both par- 
The Mormon was struck with a club, and, in return,| tes. The citizens of Ray county sent a wagon-load 
used the same weapon himself, and, before the affair| of arms and ammunition, to the citizens of Daviess, for 
terminated, several on both sides were enzaged, and; the purpose of defending themselves. On their way 
knives freely used. No person was killed, but some cut | out, they were captured by a company of Mormons, 
and taken to Far West. A committee has this morn- 
not terminate with the fiot.—) ing arrived from the other side asking for men to assist 
Shortly afterwards, Joe Siuith, Lyman Wight, and} them in the protection of their property. We learn 
other Mormon leaders, collected a large force in Cald- | from the clerk of the steamboat Howard, which came 
well, and went into Daviess county to protect the Mor- | down yesterday, that a report was circulating along 
mons residing there. ‘They went armed and equipped | the Missouri river that the Mormons had fortified their 


ryt tara ae : #8 
The oxeitement did t 


| for war, but they say their intentions were peace; and, | town, (’ar West,) and were determined to hold out. 


if what we hear be true respecting the paper which they ; They were stated to be about one thousand strong, and 
presented to Adam Black, a justice of the peace, for | well supplied with arms and ammunition. 

his signature, a very different face hasbeen placed upon; ‘The Boonsville Emigrant says: from the best infor- 
the transaction to what B. has sworn to. ‘The paper | mation we can obtain, the Mormons are from 1,500 to 


|S nith presented to-Black was to the effect that inas- | 2,009 fighting men: and it is Stated upon good authori- 


6 paot 


iffealties wonld grow | ty that a large emigrating party of Mormons are now 


and the citizens of Daviess, he (Black) as a justice of the | sourl, which will increase their force, so as to make 
. . «© . . oe . . _ 1* Py 
peace pledged himself that he would take lawful notice | them very formidable: if this war should break out, it 
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1a piper, 


; try] }; Y eed . eter a! +¢} . 
of any unlawtul proceeaings of either party—s:mita re- | 


oper. enti. ee See oe athe fe — terasinl eece singe 
presenting to Black that if he would siga su 


ot Wigan. Pheer’ og vibe, 
| he would show it to his own people, and to others, and 


| thatit would have aneffect to prevent difficulties. 


must become a war of extermination, as the Mormons 


_are desperate, aud rendered more so by the fanatical 


epirit lafused into them by that arch-deceiver, Joe 
Sunuth, under whose banner they act, and by whose 


’ 
‘7 


We understand that the facts illicited at the trial) malign influence they are misguided, and ready for any 
(Yr 


of Sintth and Wight (who 


gave themselves up, and} act of desperation. ‘heir disorderly conduct for months 


were heard before the judge of our circuit court last| past, has so exasperated the people that they can no 


week) completely stamped the certificate of Black, ' 
Comstock, and others, with falsehood. 
of Smith and Wight, it was believed t! 
iu ceased; but not so. 
iid sent letters and messengers to oth 
rder to raise men to dri ee 
viess, and many from other c 
aid. The 


diffieul tic 


After the trial ; 


i@s 


onger tolerate or perm thein to remain among them. 


The Missouri Watchman (published in Jefferson 


yiut 

' ! ? os again ‘gurene ae es . . or 

The people of Daviess county | city) of the 20:h ult. says— 

r counties, 1n | 

rive all the Mormons out of Da- | judge King, who presides in the circuit where the diffir 
Uunues had gone to thelr | culty exists, that an Insurrection is now actually on foot 
Mormons, seein’ this, mace preparations in the coninties ot Caldwell and Daviess. 


Information has been received by express, from 


‘The same 


r . 1 Aa. ‘. 2 Le yer . . e . . : “ 
als». When, seeing the crisis at which things were | information has just been reccived from gen. Atchinson, 


. . . ° . b maha ¢ "4 og r i 
arriving, the judwe of our circuit, hon. Ausiin A. King, 


directed cen. D. R. Atchinson to raise one thousand 


Daviess, to keep the peace, and prevent bloodshed. 


en. D. | 30n to, | proceeding immediately to the scene of difficulty. 
menin his division, and forthwith march them into | 


| division. 


whois now at Richmond, with 250 men, and intends 
. Gen. 
A. has ordered out four hundred more men from his 
In consequence of this information, the go- 


Two hundred men from Clay, under the command | yernor has, by expresses, ordered general’s Grant, of 
> , > ; : ; e ; +} wR, , . : : o ‘ . 
of brigadier general Doniphan, major Lightbarne, and | Boone, to have three hundred men, Clark, of Howard, 


captains Moss, Whittington, and Price, marched out | 


on yesterday and the day before. 


We are not apprehensive that any thing serious will | 
take place, though both parties have become much ex- | 
Both sides are to blame, but our opinion is that) 


cited. 


the Mormons are the aggressors. Until the fourth of 


uly we heard of no threats being made against ther 
July we heard of no threats veing made against them | 
The people had all become reconciled | 


in any quarter. 
to let them remain where they are, aad, indeed, were 
disposed to lend them a helping hand. 
Rigdon, in order toshow himself a great man, collected 
them all together, in the town of Far West, on the fourih 
of July, and there delivered a speech containing the 
esscuce of, if not treason itself. This spee¢h was not 
only published in the newspapers, but handbills were 
struck for distribution in Caldwell and Daviess coun- 
ties. We have not the speech now before us, but we 
recollect, amongst other threats, that the author said: 
“We will not suffer any vexatious law suits with our 
people, nor will we suffer any person to come into our 
streets and abuse them.” Now, if thisis not a mani- 
festation of a disposition to prevent the force of law, 
we do not know whatis. It is also true that when the 
Mormons left this county, they agreed to settle in, and 
confine themselves to a district of country, which has 
since been formed into the county of Caldwell; but 
they have violated that agreement, and are res 
over Daviess, Clinton, Livingston, jand Carrol]. Such 
a number had settled in Daviess, that the old inhab- 
itants were apprehensive they would be governed soon 





by the revelations of the prophet, Joe Smith, and 


der to the community. 


Bat one Sidney | 





te have five hundred men, Lucas, of Jackson, four hun- 
dred men, and Crowther, of Cooper, four hundred men 
organized and to march immediately to the scene of 
dithculty, to suppress the insurrection and _ restore or- 
Gen. Atchinson states that the 
men now under arms in Daviess and Caldwell, are 
notless than 2,000; the greater part of whom are Mor- 


mons and the balance cilizens. 


The governor has also ordered out the Boonville 


Guards, to be in readiness to join him at Boonville 
(on Saturday or Sunday next and march with him to 


the scene ofoperation. ‘The governor, adjutant gener- 
al, and two aids leave this morning. 

Major general Bolton will also repair to the scene of 
action with some two hundred volunteers from this 
county, in two or three days. 

The only object of the commander-in-chief seems to 
be to prevent the shedding of blood and restore order to 
the community. 

The citizens in that quarter may now rest assured 
that the strong arm of the law will be enforced and 
themselves protected in their rights. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO CANAL. 

A letter from the hon. Elisha Whittlesey, the inde- 
fatigable member of congress from Ohio, to a gentle- 
man in this city in relation to this important public 
work has been put into our hands, which we deem of 
sufficient general interest to our citizens to lay before 
them the following extracts, although not written for 
publication. 
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“When the stock of the Pennsylvania and Ohio ca- 
nal was subscribed, I expected the canal would be com- 
pleted during the second year. ‘T'wo causes have ope- 
rated to retard the work—the loss of confidence in the 
stockholders in Philadelphia, arising in some measure, 
if not principally from the uselessness of many other 
works, me 
prosperity, and from the embarrassed condition of the 

nances of the country. Capitalists are generally cau- 
tious, prudent men, and thisis particularly the character 
of the Philadelphians. They have either inherited 
their property from money-making, and money-saving 
ancestors, who instructed their children to practice the 
good old adage that a “penny saved is worth two pence 
earned” or they have earned their fortunes themselves, 
and duly estimate them. Philadelplia contains very 
few speculatérs, who are rich one day and poor the 
next. It was reasonable that the stockholders should 
distrust a work they had not seen, when so many pro- 
jects were found to be visionary and useless. If they 

ad sent a deputation here, when their confidence be- 
gan to ‘ia to fear, Iam satisfied they would have 

romptly paid up their instalments, as they fell due un- 
ess in some instances, the serious embarrassments that 
have blasted the hopes of many discreet persons, had 
prevented. 

“The section through which the canal passes, is as 
little interested in the construction of the work, as any 
part of the country. I do not mean to underate the 
imporiance of the canal to us, but Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia are vastly more interested in its completion 
than we are. Theentire country to the northwest, is 
more interested in its completion than this part of the 
state. Itis the only communication by which Phila- 
delphia can reach the north west trade to advantage.— 
Some years ago, I wrote a letter to a gentleman in 
Pittsburgh, and in remarking on the advantages of this 
line of communication to Philadelphia, I stated I had 
no doubt that if the city of Philadelphia would con- 
struct this canal, the increase of business would be 
such that the city would be fully reimbursed for the 
expense, laying out of view, the collection of tolls alto- 
gether. 

“The canal, however, cannot but be a source of pro- 
fit to the stockholders. No one acquainted with the 


northern part of Ohio, Indiana and Iilincis, and with’ 


Michigan and Wisconsin, can hesitate a moment to 
believe, that the produce that will be poured into Phila- 
delphia, through this canal, will astonish its citizens.— 
The globe dves not furnish on its surface, the same 
connected area of good land. Every acre of this vast 
region is arable, and the population must be dense.— 


; : | 
The productions will be immense, and the consump- 


tion of merchandize will be proportionably great. If 
the Pennsylvania canal was exiended to Erie, and there 
was no other waier communication, it would transport 
a part of the productions of the norih west to the Ohio, 
but the course of trade as low down the lake as Erie, 
is through Buffalo to New York. 

“The lake at Cleveland is free from ice for many 
days before it is at Erie, and this will give a decided 
advantage to the Pennsylvania and Mahoning canal, 
over all other improvements to the east of it. ‘They 
could never compete with any hope of success, with 
this canal for the Ohio trade, and oaly partially tor the 
north western trade. I own no property on the canal, 
nor near it, and I think I can speak of it free trom all 
interested motives, and I do not hesitate to say, | am 
not acquainted with any line of canal of greater im- 

ortance to the co ntry al large, hor with one that wall 
e more productive of gain to the stockholders.” 

We not only concur in the opinions above expressed 
by Mr. Whittlesey, as to the. imporiance of this work 
to the cities of Piiladelphia and Putsburgh, and of its 

roductiveness to the stockholders when ceinpleted, 

ut we regard its speedy completion of greater momen: 
to the state of Pennsyivania, than any work in whici 
she is now engaged. Every year itis delayed the state 
sustains a loss of revenue equal to the amount which 
would accrue from the additional bustiess it would in- 
troduce upon, and pass through her extensive hae of 
improvemenis now i) operation. 

The amount which is annual!y paid by the citizens 
of Ohio, for the transportation of property on the New 
York canal, bas been variously estimated at from $159,- 
000 to $205,000. 

The public improvements of Pennsylvania already 
extend from this city to Pittsburgh, and up the vailey of 
the Big Beaver, to within ten mites of the state line, 
and within about eighty miles of the Ohio canal. By 
a glance at the map, ii will be seen that the nearest 

ont at which Lake Erie can be reached by a direct 
ine from Pittsburgh or the niouth of the Big Beaver, is 
at Cleveland, the northern termination of the Ohio ca- 
nal, The Mahoning on Pennsylvania and Ohio canal, 
intersects the Ohio canal, at Akron, about 40 miles 
south of Cleveland, and from that point, opens a coim- 
munication with this city by way of Pittsburgh and the 
public improvements of our siaie, about 240 miles nearer 
than to New York by the N. Y. canal. By this chan- 
nel the produce of the upper lakes, could reach this 
city, from 2 to 5 weeks earlier in the spring, and the 
commerce which now passes Akron on its way to New 
York, would be interrupted and drawn to this nearer 
and more accessible market. 

The utility and value of all public improvements are 
increased in a kind of geometrical ratio, with their ex- 
tension. <A canal extending one hundred miles into 
the interior of a country, would be four fold more pro- 
ductive. than if it were only 50 miles in length. 


] 
had been commenced in the heyday of 





By the completion of this work, the entire line of the 
Ohio canal, from the southern extremity of that s!ate, 
would be added to the Pennsylvania improvements ou 
the one hand, and on the other, it weuld open a direct 
communication with the great chain of western lakes, 
more accessib!e to the seaboard, than any other in use 
or in contemplation. 

With these facts before us, which are apparent from 
observations, and on inspection of the map of our coun- 
try, We cannot suppress the conviction, that this ronte 
will become the great thoroughfare, through which 
those extensive regions bordering on the westerr lakes, 
will send their agricultural productions to market, and 
receive their supplies of mercandize in return. ‘I'he 
demand for coal, glass, iron, nails, castings aad heavy 
machinery for steamboats, which is already extensive 
and rapidly increasing with the settlement of the coun- 
try must be supplied from Pittsburgh and its vicinity to 
animmeuse extent. ‘The state of Ohio has heretotore 
evinced her confiidence in the utility of this enterprize, 
and her desire to see this new channel opened to her 
commerce by subscribing for one third of its cost on 
condition that the residue is raised by the stockholders. 
We understand that efforts are now making in this 
city, tosecure the amount necessary for its completion 
the ensuing season, and we confidently trust, that a 
work of such vital importance to Philadelphia, and the 
state at large, which also promises such sure returns, 
will not be retarded beyond another year for want of 
the necessary means of completing it. [Phila. paper. 





BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, 18th June, 1833. 
N. Biddle, esq. president of the U. S. bank of Penn. 

Sir: The undersigned committee have the honor to 
transmit to you, enclosed herewith, certain resolutions 
adopted by the presidents of the banks-of this city, on 
the 16:h last. 

yy ‘ * oe 

Tne preamble and resoutions are perhaps suflicient- 
ly explanatory to render any comments on them by the 
undersigned unnecessary; nevertheless they will make 
a few remarks in order to convey & More distinct una- 
derstanding of their object. 

Identified with the agrieuliural and commercial in- 
terests of our common country, the banks of Louisiana, 
sometime before the suspension Of specie payments, in 
May, 1537, adopted a policy similar to that so efficieui- 
ly maintained by your institution. ‘They depended 
with confidence on the unbounded resources of an en- 
lightened and industrious people, for the remedy of the 
| evils intlicted on them by those whose duty it was to 
foster and protect their interests; afier the suspension 

of specie payments occurred, they looked forward, as 





the community or With safety to the:nselves. 





versal coufidence accorded to the notes of your iasciiu- 
ition, renders them an cifcicnt substitute to a 


ey 


tional currency; aad it is deemed indispensable to a 


perinaneat resumption in January next, to have an | 
| understandiag with you by which an amouut of your | 


notes may be furnished, sufficient to meet the demands 


bauks. 

At certain seasons of ive year, as You are aware, the 
balance ef trade in favor of the west amounts ,to from 
three to five miilions of dollars: a large portion of this is 
taken in small sams by persons Who, possessing little 
knowledge of bills of exchange or bank checks, take 
nothing but specie or United Siates bank notes, which 


latter thoy preter; this demand alone js sufficient to 


demand the result of an actual want of specie in the 


west it wuuld be the legitimate source of supply. 
as it urises from the circumstance that the notes of our 
banks do nut pass Current in those States, and that 
notes of general circulation cannot be had, the interests 
of the community could bein no manner benefitted by 
this periodical drain of specie from Louisiana. Indeed 
it is very easy to prove that the sudsutution of a paper 
of general circulation for the payment of these balances, 
is eminently beneficial to all tie Interests concerned. 
"Phe United States bank of Pennsylvania alone, at this 
time, possesses the alnility to furnisi: such a currency; 
and the undersigned deem it uanecessary to demon- 
strate (o you, that in supplying an amount of notes suffi- 
cient to meet these and similar demands, and to re- 
ceive therefor [suropean and eastern exehsnge drawn 
against our expuris, While you would effectually contri- 
bute to advance the prosperity of the country, you would 
with equal certainty consult the interests of the institu- 
tion over which you preside. 

Referring you, sir, to the enclosed resolutions, and 
requesting a reply at your convenience, we are, with 
great considerati n and despect. 

Your obedient servants, 
SAMUELJ. PETERS, 7 
President City bank. 
BENJAMIN STORY, 
President bank of Louisrana. 
Hi. LAVERGNE, 


Pres. Consolid. association. 
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Bank of the U. S. Sept, 8th, 1833. 
Dear str: I have had the honor cf receiving your 
favor of the 10:h ult. with a copy of the letter trom 
Messrs. Story, Lavergne and yourself, on the subject of 
the resumption of specie payments bv the banks of New 





they do now, to the removal of the causes which had | 

produced it, asindispensably necessary before the pay- 

ments in specie could be resumed with advantage to | 
Until the establishment of a national bank, the uni- 


nae | 


that would otherwise have to be paid in specie by our | 


drain the vaulis of our banks. It is true that they | 
could be replenished from other sources; and were this 


But | 


——- 
Orleans. As that letter contained no specific jyf,, 

on as to the extent to which the Co-operation“; 
this bank was desired, it has been held under won ot 
deration until similar arrangements were iade i, 
other quarters of much greater cunlary embarr = 
ment, and until the approach of the season of bys; ‘en 
should show more distinctly what was needed at New 
Orleans, and how the bank could be ew 


r * ‘ i be most usefil 
“hat time has arrived. he object of this bank” 


year past has been to defer the resumption of Becks ‘ 
| nents, until it could be safe and general throughout ih. 

union,—and for that purpose not to commence bef ‘ 
the southern and southwestern states had reached 
near their coming crops as to be sustained by them in 
resuming, either directly, or with the aid of a short Bay 
ticipation. The period fixed by the (your) late Pon 
vention seems adapted for that purpose; which this 
bank has endeavored to facilitate by two measures— 
first, by large loans to banks in those states where the 
 difficu ty of resumption was greatest; and second, } 
advances to the government, whose disbursements are 
spread mainly over the south and west. To these must 
be added the habitual business and issues of the bank 
in those sections, which, combined with the extraneous 
issues just mentioned, will supply a demand on the 
northern Atlantic cities of many millions furnished } 
this bank alone, besides similar resources from other 
parts of the union as well as from Europe, and the 
great mass of claims which your exports are alread 
beginning to accumulate there. New Orleans is in the 
nudst of all these operations, and will have an ample 
share of them. 

The tom es in the currenev around her, wil! 
lessen the labor of rectifying her own; and without pre. 
suming to offer an opinion upon a subject of which the 
committee of presidents have so much more means 
‘and more ability, to judge than I have, it appears to me 

tuat you have now reached a period of the season, when 
with the extraordinary advantages, which nature and 
industry have bestowed on New Orleans a resumption 
of specie payments would soon be safe, easy, and bene. 
ficial. In that gcod work, the co-operation of this bank 
wil be cheerfully given. In eddition to the indirect fa- 
cilitics which I have just stated, we are preparing a large 
amount of the issues cf the bank, which will be seut io 
New Orleans with instructions to use them freely, not 
only in the immediate business of the bank, but when- 
ever they can be made to contribute to the defence of 
the banks of New Oleans. This effort, I pray you to 
beheve, wil be as cordial as, | trust, it may be effectual. 
_ ‘Lne Bank of the United States has, in some fornis of 
‘its existence, been connected with New Orleans froin 
almost its first Introduction into the American family, 





‘and teels a decp interest in its prosperity, which we 
sali always be ready and willing to promote. 

With great respect, yours, 
N. BIDDLE, president. 
Sam’l. J. Peters, esq. chairman committee of banks of N. 


Orleans, La. 


| Ata meeting of the presidents of the banks of tis 
cily, on Tuesday the 13.) of September—it was 
Aesolved, ‘Tnat the communication of the president of 
the Bank of the United Siaies at Philadelphia, of the 
8th instant, ollering to co operate with the banks of this 
| city, 1 resulming their payments im specie at an early 
| dey, and proflering the cordial assistance of that insti- 
tution im maintaining thereafter specie payments, fully 
| meeis the views of the buard of presidents of the banks 
ot New Orvieans, and confirms their exalted opinion of 
| the enlightened and patriotic policy, for which that in- 
= is so jusily distinguished. 
' 
‘ 
| 


Be it resoived, unanimousiy— 

‘Phat the first Monday in January next, be and is 
hereby fixed as the day of general and unconditional 
resumpiton of specie payments by the banks of this 
| city, of all their obligations, and each bank is hereby 
recommended to adopt a resolution to that effect with- 
out delay, and tov communicate the same to the board of 
presidents. 





ag B. MILLIGAN, 
; Chairman of the board of presidents. 
Cuas. Briess, secretary. 





THi GLOBE AND THE NAVY. 
MEETING OF OFFICERS AT PENSACOLA. 

Pursuant to previous notice, a meeting of officers of 
the navy, now on this station, convened at Collin’s 
hotel, on Wednesday afternoou, the 25:h inst. ‘The 
meeting was organized, and_lieut. George M. Hove 
called to the chair, and passed mid. George J. Wyche 
appointed secretary. 

On motion, it was 
_ Resolved, ‘That a committee of four be appointed by 
the chairman, to call on commodore Dallas, and invile 
him, in the nume of the meeting, to attend and preside 
as chairman. 

It was further 


_ Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to wait on 
judge B. D. Wright, the editor of the Pensacola Ga- 
zetie, and invite him to attend the meeting. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions, the 
chairman appointed lieut. Samuel KE. Munn, surgeon 
lsaac Hulse, passed mid’n. Robert E. Hooe, and as- 
sistant surgeon Richard W. Leecock, a committee to 
wait on com. Dallas; also acting lieut. Gus. H. Scot’, 
and passed mid’n. G. W. Wyche, to wait on judge 
Wright. The meeting then adjourned half an hour to 
await answers to the invitations tendered. ‘The meet- 
ing, at the expiration of the half hour, was again calle 
to order, and the committee appointed to wait on com- 
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—— — 
modore Dallas, informed the chair that they had per- 
formed the duty assigned them and that the commo- 
dore had declined atiending. Passed mid. R. Eminet 
Hooe, a member of the committee appointed to wait 
on the commodore, explained to the meeting, ina neat 
and appropriate manner, the views of the commodore 
in regard to the subject about to be considered, in 
which he (Mr. Hooe) fully concurred. The commit- 


tee appointed to wait on judge Wright, reported that 
the judge had accepted the invitation, and would at- 
tend. ‘Ine chairman then explained the objects of the 
meeting in an able and eloquent address. Judge 
Wright, at the request of the meeting, made a few bref 
but forcible remarks. Several officers addressed the 
meeting in language glowing with patriotism and ar- 
dent love of the profession, but replete with indignation 
at the base anonymous attempts to slander the frater- 
nity, which would have been deemed unworthy of no- 
tice, but for the semi-official character of the “Globe,’ 

in whose columns the scurrilous articles had first been 
cet forth in bold relief to the world. 

On motion of mid. W. Blanton, it was 

Resolved, That the chair should appoint a committee 
of six, to prepare suitable resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the meeting. ; 

Whereupon the chair appointed the following offi- 
cers: Lieut. Saml. E. Munn, surgeon Isaac Hulse, 
acting lieut. Gustavus H. Scott, surgeon Plumstead, 
mid. W. Blanton, and assistant surgeon R. W. Lee- 
cock. On motion, pas’d mid. R. Emmet Hooe was 
added to the committee. The committee reured, and 
in a few minutes reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously-edopted: 

Whereas, several scurrilous articles have appeared 
in the Globe, tending to affect the character and dignity 
of the navy, be it 

Resolvea, That such articles, from whatever source 
they have emanated, are utterly false and without foun- 
dation. 

Resolved, That we have read, with mingled feelings 
of indignation and regret, the above-mentioned articles; 
and further, that we have seen with pleasure their en- 
tire refutation by various editors throughout the union. | 
In behalf of ourselves and our brother officers gener- 
ally, we tender our most grateful acknowledgments 
to such presses as have espoused our cause. | 





sizned by the chairman and secreiary, and the editors | 

. % t 
of the Pensacola Gazette and the Army and Navy | 
Chronicle be requested to publish them. 


On motion, it was unanimously 


Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered | aimed to diminish the tariff of cominereial cuties, I 


to judge Wright for his attendance and address. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered 
to the chairman and secretary. 

After which the chair adjourned the meeting sine 


dic, 
GEORGE M. HOOB, chairman. 
Gro. J. Wren, secretary. 





MR. RICHARDSON’S SPEECH. 

From the Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 
We are indebted tothe committee of the barbacue 
lately given in compliment to the hon. John P. Richard- 
son, at Camden, tor the manuscript of the speech of 


judge Richardson, which was received with great ap- | 


plause on that occasion, and well deserves the atten- 
tive perusal of ourreaders. The press cf matter in our 
paper — compels us to print it close, contrary to our 
custom with original articles. 
JUDGE RICHARDSON’S SPEECH AT CAMDEN. 
' August 30, 1838. 

The argument has been already ample, and the de- 
tails full, I will, therefore, offer my opinion of the 
plans suggested in congress, for keeping tlie federal re- 
venue— vith little more than historical truths, for argu- 
ments, leaving the process of reasoning to the under- 
Standing of my hearers, who may test the correctness 
of my induction from such facts. 

W aatever system be adopted, the essential considcra- 


tion is, to give to the government, the continued con- | 


trol of the national funds. The confidence of the coun- 
try:—peace and justice, at home; and credit abroad, re- 
quire this aim. And, for such purposes, the simpler the 
system, the better. 

Banks of the United States have, at two different 
periods, been made the depositories of the national re- 
venue, and abandoned. 

The state banks have been adopted, for the same 
purpose, as often, and they utterly failed—both when 
they had little or no public deposites in 1313, 14 and 15; 
und when they held avery large amount in 1837. 

It was upon this second failure, which hus given rise 
to an astounding fiscal emergency, that a new Bank of 
the United States is proposed, as the proper place of 
deposit, by one party of politicians; and the state banks, 
by another. I object to the plan which requires, for its 
foundation, a national bank. 

"he authority of the federal government has been 
practically augmented, greatly, since the war of 1812, 
from several national occurrences. ‘T'he successive in- 
Crease of states are in the line of this impetus; and will 
assuredly keep up the progress of power, on the one 


side, and in the same degree diminish the influence of 


the states. 1 scarcely think, this unavoidable element 
of power in our social and constitutional system has 

een duly considered. But it is plain that the federal 
authority must grow with the growth of states—acquire 


| unfortunate for the republic, and are we now, espe- 
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dividual importance. The source of national power 
may be imperceptible. But it will be steady, progres- 
sive, and lasting. A patriotic federalist might now well 
forbear, towards state rights; and say to the federal go 
vernment, thus far have you come: and it is well; but 
proceed no further. My former reasons have ceased, 
and I change my opinions as practical truih poinis out 
and commauds my course of conduct. lexande! 
Hamilion himself would now admit that the states 
must be kept, nut only independent, but uninfluenced, 
and the general government bold no rein over state in- 
stitutions. On this head, let us cast an eye to the past. 
‘Taxes have been laid, undeniably, by reference to the 
peculiar institutions of some states—([ no not say with- 
out na‘ional advantage) and a great surplus, under a 
plethora of revenue thus obtained, has been divided 
among the states, asa quietus. The general govern- 
ment has practically, and quietly influenced state banks, 
and internal improvements. It has always used their 
judiciary a good deal. It may come to rule their rail 
road system, and their other corporations, by a federal 
head. Iam not suspicious of bad faith, but constitu- 
tional power is assuredly obtained by practical instances 








ed impossible;—now the fall is certain, and banks are 
ging on, in steps equal to those of cotton in 1818— 


place, it does not follow that t 
dians of the public treasury—a good servant would of- 
ten make a bad master. 


and the like disappointment must inevitably follow. 
But the intemperance in banking will quell itself. The 
disease, if let alone, will reinstate our currency. I fear 
nothing at present, but for the national money and 
crealt. 
in gold and silver on deposit, to come out converted by 
the alchemy of banks, (I should rather say, their dis- 
temper) into inconvertible notes;—stamped with promi- 
ses to pay dollars:—but, really, relying upon liberality 
for their currency and circulation. 
twice fallen on us. 
again? 


But I do greatly fear to have the nation lay 


This shame has 
And are we to court it again? and 


Because state banks are very good ip — proper 
rey are the safe guar- 


In considering the proposition of the state bank par- 


ty, it cannot escape nouce, that throughout the two 
last sessions of congress to its adjournment in July 
last—not a bank, at any time, but in New York, since 
May last, even pretended to pay their notes in_specie. 


in the national government, and the domestic govern- | The existing law, therefore, to deposit the money of the 
ments had been lowered, by such operations. Letus | nation in such state banks as paid in specie, is a 
then stop this course of proceeding. It is stealing on | niockery. 


a confiding country; and concentrating vast power In 
the parent government—qui'e beyond the prime and 
essential distinctions of the Ameriean constitution. 

A constitutional statesman would have the federal 
government at the head of states, independent and un- 
influenced, in their constitutional sphere of action. 
We trust, that in fifty years, the republic will present a 
jubilee of states, and who would have their parental 
head made the monarch of degraded powers? 

In this brief review of the advancing course of the 
national government, my whole argument mney be seen. 
It appeals to the historical facts, for its basis; and re- 
jects party spirit and sectional habits. I adit there 
was great necessity for the first Bank of the United 
States; and the second bank was loudly called for, by 
the hopeless state of our currency in 1816. But I ob- 
ject to another bank in the present position of the coun- 
trv. 

“The great authority and success cf the la‘e admin- 


istration at home, and its admirable credit and respect- | 
Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this meeting be | ability abroad, are deeply writicn in our governmental | 


history; and has exalted the American name among 
foreign nations. 

But, if it had ,not arrested the United States bank, 
restricted internal improvements, by congress, and 


should hold the administration of gen. Jackson highly 


cially after so much complaint of assumed authority, to 
retrograde? 

Since the enormous increase of the staic banks to the 
average amount of more than thirty-two to each state, 
the reintroduction of a Bank of the United Siates tor 
their head (which is its purpose) would contribute ad- 
ditional power to the general government; scarcely less 
than the annexation of a governmental church estab- 
lishment, or a federal corporation, as a head for our 
rail road system. And it is plain, thafany such novel 


} 
| 


payments, 
could be safely bottomed upon the bare expectation of 
their resumption. How, then, could prudent statesmen, 





assumption would engender a new and poteut element 


dependent powers of the general, and state authori- 
tles. 

Without reproach, then, to the first or second Bank 
of the United States, | hold the practical re-introduc- 
tion of a similar power, in the present posture of the 
country, as inadmissible. Constitutional or not—I 
would, at least, reserve this great fiscal dictator, for the 
full occasion; and not graft such a personage on the 
common stock of the republic. 

As to the proposition of the conservative party, I ob- 
ject to the use of the state banks for national fiseal pur- 
poses, for reasons, too sufficient and plain to be even 
questioned. Congress has no legitimate control, and 
ought to have none over state corporations. 

The state banks have been twice tried, and were 
found too uncertain depositories for the safety of the na- 
tional revenue. The first experiment and failure was 
not deeply felt, because the nation had no money in 
deposit at the time of the first suspension of specie pay- 


bills. But. with the deposiie, in 1836, they ran into ut- 
ter extravagance. These instances of their inadequa- 
cy are full and perfect. And are we to be taught by 
no experience? Do not moral causes produce uniform 
ture? 


and will not the same cupidity stimulate them, or, will 
lar occasions, for a long time. 
course of experimental purgation. 


collapse, before the elastic recoi! of health. 


well as to cotton. 








effects, as surely as causes in the order of physical na- 


ments in 1813, 14 and 15. Without public deposits, the | 
then banks could not restrain the excessive issue of 


Does not the same license belong to the banks now, 


the impunity they have found, upon two former trials, 
increase their caution? Not so,—they will follow the 
former course of profuse emissions of paper, upon siml- 


Our eight hundred and twenty-nine banks are in a 
J And until an hun- 
dred of them shall have gone off in a diarrhea of paper, 
they will not and cannot be sound. ‘There must be a 
The plain 
principles of demand and supp!y belong to banks as 
And what but the over supply, has 


vigor with the extension of their number, and gain vic-| diminished the price of cotton, from twenty to ten 


tory in every domestic contest by the decay of.their in-| cents. Twenty years ago, such a reverse as this eeem- 





‘Time alone could tell when banks would resume 
And no system for the national deposits 


when so much was at hazard,rely upon such utter un- 
certainty? 

While, therefore, the national bank party would 
have the country rely upon an institution, twice before 
condemned, and barely possible in future,—the con- 
servative party urged the government to deposit the 
national revenue in specie paying banks, when there 
were no such banks: and when there would be de- 
pended on contingencies, and in no way on congress. 
I am relying on no theoretical speculations. Some of 
them are now resuming specie payments; and that af- 
ter the best of them had lately declared that they could 
not resume before January next. 

Can we then rely on such signs of their soundness? 


May not the present resumption be forced or prema- 
ture? And will it continue long? Aught such con- 


duct to insure our confidence. When the very re- 
sumption has been a contingency, and in anticipation 
of their real abili:y—here is, at once, a ground and ex- 
cuse for no distant suspension. How, then, I ask, can 
ihe conservative way be the proper way to secure the 
money of the United States? 

In September, 1837, there was some excuse for de- 
lay. But none for the next session, trom December to 
July last. The conservatives ought to have come to the 
principle of an independent treasury, with or without 
the specie clause, of which they had choice: or, gone 
to the other bank party. But, it is plain, that neither 
the United States bank, nor the state bank plan, was 
possible, when congress adjourned, and none could tell 
when either the one or the other would be available for 
the purposes of the national deposit—yet the national 
treasury is left afloat; and temporary expedients re- 
sored to. 

Without appearing to feel the position in which 


of national power—would encroach much upon the du-| they place themselves, and the consequences of such 
‘ties and privileges of the sta'es,—tend greatly to their | conduct, the conservatives have virtually joined the na- 
deterioration; and, thus, pervert the constitution in its| tional bank party. Avowedly, they would defeat the 
lines of demarcation, between the co-ordinate but in- | r 


plan of an independent treasury; which, if ever 
achieved, must of necessity end in a national bank— 
whether they intend so much, or not. I charge them 
not with such intention—I look only to the obvious con- 
sequences of their conduct; and this tends, as directly 
to a national bank, as if they proclaimed it on every 
house top. I might msk, for a time, my own little hard 
money in any bank of South Carolina. But as the 
guardians of millionsof gold and silver, to be received 
successively for years, I cannot believe that any pru- 
dent man would, asa practical principle, place such 
revenue at the discretion of any selection of state 
banks; especially, after his confidence had been shaken 
and after the actual experience of their inability to re- 
sist the temptation to inordinate discounts. Surely, 
then, the time has come, when we may unanimously 
negative at least, this branch of the treasury question; 
and leave the states to regulate their own corporations, 
uninfluenced by the federal revenue; which, by the by, 
many think, brought about the unfortunate blot in our 
commercial history. The American banks, and they 
alone, refused payment of their notes—and the assign- 
ed excuse is, that, they were led into extravagant is- 
sues by the immense deposits. What a perversion of 
common sense is this? The advantages which render 
them inexcusable, are made the measure of their ex- 
cuse, If they had not received the deposits, the ex- 
cuse would have been, that they failed through want of 
the governmental support. Happily for us, this total 
bank failure has not happened to a national bank, but 
to state banks: and the discredit being thus subdivided, 
is, in some sort, taken from the national government. 
And shall that government now again wed itself to 
such banks, and thereby volunteer to adopt and father 
discredit, not its own. A prudent friend to state bank- 
ing should rather choose to keep the entire topic silent, 
while he expounded the true convenience, use, and 
need, of this teeming handmaid of modern commerce, 
Banks are truly the kindest nurse of a people, whose 
very habit is action, and who love onward life. Butlet 
it be ever borne in mind, that this fine agent of Ameri- 
can enterprize is as unfiscal, unnational, and self seek- 
ing, as a company of Fast India traders, and eanrot 
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withstand the temptation of gain. Gain is the life} 
principle of banks, and even the national bank could 
not forego this inseparable principle of bank action. 

As to the force of past examples:— 

The first example, in 991, of the revenue being de- 
posited in banks was clearly to encourage such institu. 
tions in their infancy. That of 1816 arose from the 
almost hopeless state of the currency, and when our 
great national debt weighed heavily, aud the govern- 
ment required strength. The deposites of 1834, in 
state banks, consisted in an actual redundant revenue, 
raised by the peculiar and temporary policy of the go- 
vernment, and when the national government had to 
set off state banks in a party conflict with the United 
States bank. 

But at this time, the government has returned to the 
just and equal principles of constitutional taxation, dis- 
enthralled and uninfluenced by any extra eivil perils— 
and ought to resume an enduring attitude in her finan- 
cial system. ‘The extraordinary resorts of a govern- 
ment have as little to do with its permanent system as 
the appointment of a dictator had with Roman 
liberty, or as meteors and volcanos have with the fixed 
orbit of the earth. 

Revenue is to be raised sufficient to meet the appro- 

riations made by law, and no more. Just taxes are 
imited to their amount. Now, although banks are 
proper places to deposit the floating monies of a com- 
munity, they are not so for money actually appropriat- 
ed; and no such money ought to be Jent out, or used 
in any other way. ie 

Any plan, therefore, to deposit the revenue in ‘bank, 
for discounting notes, pre-supposes that redundant re- 
venue isto be raised by the government, which may be 
employed by the Fanks But this would be a vicious 
abuse of the principles of taxation: and such a propo- 
sition, in its inseparable element, pre-supposes unjust- 
fiable taxation. And I repeat that the great American 
financier and federal statesman, Alexander Hamilton, 
were he now alive, might well yield up the practice of 
depositing the revenue in banks, as no longer essential 
to the national government upon his own political the- 
ory, aim and object. | 

It is indeed surprising how often, and with the best 
intentions, both in private and ap life, men are led 
astray by practical instances, which have little true ap- 

lication, as precedents for their conduct. From care- 
Poin in reasoning, we are extremely given to sub-| 
stitute the forms on file for reasons, without sufficiently | 
testing the precedent, or regarding the proper influence | 
of very diflerent circumstances. _ | 

At this moment, the country is proceeding under | 
such influences. As banks have been successful and | 
advantageous, therefore, bank after bank must succeed | 
and do good, is the general mode of reasoning. | 

But this bank distemperature will finally minister to | 
its own cure, by a bank revulsion; or perhaps extra ab- 
stemiousness in banking may follow; or a bank mon- 











on this subject. I cannot concur with the national 
bank party, nor with the state bank party; and it only 
remains for the republic to protect its funds, by the 
means of a treasury system, independent of all banks 
—safe in its means, and within the control of the pro- 
per government. But allow me a moment more, on 
other subjects of no less importance. 

I congratulate myself that the time has again come, 
when my judgment and conviction explicitly concur 
in the subjects which occupy and lead the majority of 


‘ 


the people of South Carolina. Upon the question of 


| 
arch be introduced. But I must not trespass further, | 


our commercial policy and energy, there can be no | 


mistake. 

The growing of cotton has outstnipped the consump- 
tion, and theprice is reduced by one-half. With rea- 
son, therefore, our domestic economy is greatly modi- 
fied; and we are now to devote our surplus means and 
personal agency to railroads, steamboats and cotton 
manufactures, especially. ‘They are the cons‘ituents 
of our commerce, and the vehicles of our social inter- 
course. ‘They cherish and support the leading interest 
of cotton growing, at the same time that they furnish | 





additional ties for our union, by teaching us:practically 
its convenience and happiness, derived through the 


States. 


The extension of southern institutions is, at present, 
limited to Florida; for the little remaining southern ter- 
ritory west of the Arkansas, has been given to the In- 
dian tribes—while northern institutions naturally fall 
heirs to our vast territory between the Mississippi and | 
the Pacific, from the fortieth to the fifty-fourth degree | 


. : . 
of north latitude. ‘The south are therefore cramped, | 


} 


while the north have a wide expanse before them for | 
the growth of states Unless the parent government | 
intend then to array its powers, unnaturally and un- 
justly, against the south, the boon which Providence 
holds out must be accepted, and ‘Texas annexed to the 
United States. 

The merits of these two great popular topics are dis- 
tinct, full and satisfactory. The latter is of vital and 
enduring interest; and I can scarcely restrain myself 
from urging the details of argument, which, in my 
judgment, have been too little attended to on our part. 

here is some reason, too, to think that the acquisition 
of Texas has been the subject of a causeless and un- 
pardonable heartburning, on the part of some sectional 
politicians; and we should, therefore, lose no time in 
testing the justice and impartiality of the general go- 
verninent upon the subject. 


} 
| 
Upon the annexation of Texas, none can doubt.— | 





The general government can never justly restrict the 


growth of future states, by limiting the territories to 
northern or southern institutions, or forestalling either. 
They must be all equally protected. And to reject 
proffered territory, because it would fall into southern 
institutions, would be to restrict and oppress the south, 
as with the hand of an unnatural step-parent. 

While the national government uses its authority 
with steady and impartial hands, I fear no sectional 
jealousy or fanaticism. These are the unavoidable 
corruscations of our social system. There is an ob- 
vious and common interest between the growing and 
the manufa turing of cotton, which has taken deep and 
equal root, north and south—which must counteract 
the speculations both of fanatics at home and of Eu- 
ropean reviewers. But so long, and nolonger, will this 
be the case, as congress shall hold the scale of impar- 
tiality with equal and steady hands, and with eyes open 
only to their equal duty to all the states. 

If ever the parent government, who is always tolook 
through the constitution for its purposes, shall, either 
by acts of commission or insidious omission, swerve 
from this principle, it must pervert its powers, strike fa- 
tally at a class of states, and sap the very cement of our 
pational union. 





ARMY AND NAVY INTELLIGENCE. 
From the Army and Navy Chronicle. 
THE ARMY—SPECIAL ORDERS. 

Nv. 66, Sept. 21. The recruits ordered to Jef- 
ferson Barracks, including those recently seut to 
Lort Leavenworth, on temporary duty, as soon as 
their services can be dispensed with on the upper 
Mississippi, to proceed to Tampa Bay, and, as first 
intended, there be assigned to the infantry serving 
in Florida. Captain E.G. Mitchell, 1st infantry, 
and captain H. Day, 2d infantry, to proceed forth- 
with to Jefferson Barracks, to condact detachments 
of recruits to their destination. Captain W. Sea- 
well, 7th infantry, on being relieved, will proceed 
to join bis company at Fort Gibson. All recruits 
enlisted for the 6th infantry to join their regiment 
in Florida as soon as practicable. 

No. 67, Sept. 14. Brevet major D. Wilcox, 5th 
infantry, in consequence of ill health, relieved from 
duty at the principal depot, New York harbor, and 
ordered to Tampa, Florida, via Jefferson Barracks, 
for such duty as his health will enable him to per- 
form. Lieutenant 8. B. Thornton, 2d dragroons, 
an invalid, assigned to temporary duty on recruit- 
ing service at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Brevet capt. 
do. Schraiver, A. A. -G. assigned to duty at the 
head quarters of the army in the field, and will re- 
port in person to major general Macomb. 

Memorandum. A}l officers of the line on ord- 
nance duty have-either been relieved, or will be as 
soon as their services can be dispensed with. 

Lieutenant C. C. Daveisa, 5th infantry, declines 
the appointment of Ist lieutenant Sth infantry. 


Lieut. I. V. D. Reeve, 4th infantry, appointed | 


first lieutenant in the 8th infantry. 
RESIGNATION. 
Camillus C. Daveiss, first lieutenant 5th infantry, 
Sept. 30. f 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Aug. 27. Captain W. A. Thornton to the com- 
mand of the Mount Vernon (Ala.) arsenal. 


30. Lieutenant L. A. B. Walback, to Fort Brooke, | 
FJorida, on temporary duty, and afterwards to Al- | 


legheny arsenal. 

Sept. 6. Lieutenant P. W. Wagner, to Frankfort 
arsenal. 

14, Captain E. Harding, to command the Au- 
gusta (Geo.) arsenal. 

GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 9. 
Head Quarters of the Army, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sept. 28, 1838. 
{. Brigadier general Brady’s command in future 


: had abe for “ell 2 will extend from, and including Oswego, to the 
means of one great commercial system, tor ai the} northwestern extremity of the eastern division— 


head quarters at Detroit. 

II. Brigadier general Eustis’s command will ex- 
tend from Oswego along the line to the northeast- 
ern extremity of Vermont—head quarters at Platts- 
burgh. 

III. Each of these commands will be considered 
as military departments, and the generals command- 
ing them are authorized to appoint general courts 
martial within their respective commands, accord- 
ing to the articles of war. 

IV. The first regiment of artillery will occupy 
the posts that may be established, from Ogdens- 
burg along the line to the extremity of Vermont, 
having its head quarters at Plattsburgh. 

V. The 8th regiment of infantry, the posts from 
Ogdensburg to Rochester, (and excluding Roches- 
ter,) having its head quarters at Sackett’s Harbor. 

VI. The 2d regiment of artillery, from Rochester 
to Detroit, inclusive, having its head quarters at 
Bufialo. 

VIL. The generals will visit the posts within 
their respective departments as often as they may 
deem it necessary; and they are authorized to move 
the troops in any direction which circumstances, 


‘be assembled at regimental head quarters. 


ee 


in their opinion, may render proper; but, as fay - 
. - . . 

practicable and consistent with the good of the soy. 

vice, a battalion of each regiment at least should 


~. 


VII. The major general, commanding-in. 
is aware of the condition of the regiments Which 
have lately served in the indian country, and makes 
due allowances for the exposure and deprivations 
to which they were subjected; but he indulges the 
hope now, as every comfort is provided for the men 
and abundance of clothing can be furnished line 
them, on proper requisitions, that every officer 
from the commanding cfficer down to the youngest 
company commander, will use his utmost endo-. 
vors to put the troops under his command in such 
a state of discipline and equipment as the general 
regulations direct, without permilting, on the part 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
any deviation therefrom, either as to the mr anner of 
doing duty, or as regards their military dress ang 
appearance. 

IX. ‘he major general bas observed of late ma. 
ny departures from the established dress, bot) by 
the officers and men; and he now calls on the gene. 
rals and commanders of regiments and posts to see 
that every officer conforms strictly with the regu. 
lations in his dress and equipment, and to allow no 
officer to wear in garrison or cainp any other dress 
than that which properly belongs to his rank ard 
station, after one month drom the publicatien of this 
order, which is considered sufficient time to enable 
every officer who may require it to supply any defi- 
ciency in his dress and equipment. 

By order of Alexander Macomb, major gencral 
cominanding-in-chief: 

A. 8. MACOMB, A. D. C. 
Assistant adjulant general, 
RESIGNATIONS, &C. SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF 
THE LAST REGISTER. 
From the Army Register, corrected to Sept. 1. 
RESIGNATIONS—21, 
Caplains—3. 

John Graham, 2d dragoons, 28th January. 

Brevet major John Mountfort, 2d artillery, 2 
April. 
| Levi M. Nute, 6th infantry, 3ist January. 
Lirst Liculenants—9. f 
| Wn. Gilpin, 2d dragoons, 20th A pril. 
| 4. M.P. Maury, 2d dragoons, 27th Febrnary. 
| 
' 
| 


chief, 











J 
~ 
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J. W. Bailey, ist artillery, 8th July. 
A. EK. Church, 3d artillery, 13th March, 
R. T. Jones, 3d artillery, 31st July. 
Jubal A. Early, 3d artillery, 3ist July. 
John Pickell, 4th artillery, 5th August. 
John Heath, Ist infantry, 30th June. 
Chileab 8. Howe, 4th infantry, 28th February. 
Second Lieutenants—8. 

Richard G. Stockton, 1-t dragoons, 30th April. 
Franklin Saunders, 2d dragoons, 30th June. 
John R. Parker, 2d dragoons, 31st March. 
Fisher A. Lewis, Ist artillery, 15th February. 
A.M. Rutledge, Ist artillery, 31st August. 
W. T. Martin, 4th artillery, 15th June. 
P. C. Gaillard, Ist infantry, 30th April. 
| A.H. Tappen, 5th infantry, 31st July. 
Stoff—1 : 

John C. Reynolds, assistant surgeon, 25th May. 

‘Deaths—10. 

Lieut. col. John Fowle, Gih infantry, wear Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 25th April. 

Ist lieut. Asbury Ury, Ist dragoons, at Matan- 
zas, 13th April. 

Ist lient. John Conrad, 6th infantry, on James 
island, Florida, 10th August. 
| Ist lieut. Thos. M. Hill, 1st infantry, at Bath, 
| Me. 10th July. 

2d lieut. James McClure, Ist infantry, at Fort 
Brooke, Florida, 15th April. 

2dlieut. J. H. Mathews, 1st infantry, at Camp 
Worth, Tennessee, 15th August. 

2d lieut. C. H. E. Spoor, 4th infantry, at Lock- 
port, N. Y. 25th January. 

2d lieut. John Connor, 5th infantry, at New Or- 
leans, La., 24th February. 

W. Hughey, assistant surgeon, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 25th April. 

Wade Sullivan, assistant surgeon, at Camp Walk- 
er, Florida, 15th May. 

Dropped—1. 

Ist lieut. Chas. B. Chalmers, Ist artillery, 14th 

February. 








Cashiered—1. 


NAVY.— ORDERS : 
Sept. 18.—Lt. W. D. Newman, New York station. 
19.—Gunner T. Ryley, navy yard, N. Y. | 
20.—Mid. W. C. B. 8. Porter, receiving ship 
Baltimore. 


Sailmaker W. Ryan, ship Levant. 





Ist Neut. Roswell W. Lee, 2d artillery, 16th July. 
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mid. F. S, Hagerty, receiving ship 
Philadelphia. 
Lt. J. W. West, steam ship Fulton. 
92.—Carpenter D. M atple, navy yard, Bostoi. 
P. mid, G. L. L. Selden, Ohio (74.) do. 
21.—P. mid. J. H. Adams, do de. 
Officers relieved and detached. 
19.—P. inid. M. Woodhull, from s. Fulton. 
20.—Lieut. E. L. Handy, do do. 
22.—P. mid. J. Anderson, from Ohio (74.) 
24.—Carpenter F. Sagee, from Norfolk station. 
Resignations. 
John Marshall, lieut., Sept. 18. 
J. F. Tatem, sailmaker, Sept. 19. 
George D. Blackford, do. Sept. 20. 
NAVY REGISTER. 
Monthly report of vessels attached to the different 
foreign siaiions, viz: 
Medilerranean. 
Ship of the line Ohie., 
Frigate United States. 
Sloop Cyane. 


Sept. 21.—P. 


Sept. 


West Indies, 

Frizate Constellation. 
Sloop Vandabhia. 

« Boston. 

« Coneord. 

«© Ontario. 

« =6Erie. 

« Natchez. 

« =6Levant. 
Schooner Grainpus. 

Coast of Brazil. 
Razee Independence. 
Sloop Fairfield. 
Brig Dolphin. 
Pacific. 

Ship of the line North Carolina. 
Sloop Lexington. 

‘« Falmouth, 
Schooner Boxer. 

«Enterprise. 

East ladies. 
Frigate Columbia. 
Sloop John Adams. 
Exploring expedition. 

Sloop Vincennes. 

‘“ Peacock. 
Store ship Relief. 
Brig Porpoise. 
Schooner Sea Gall. 


* Flying Fish. 


T 


NOTICES. 
The Ohio, commande’ by capt. Joseph Smith, and 


designated as the flag ship of commodore Hull, offi- 
: ' 


cered and partly mauned, ts at Boston, preparing for | 


the Mediterranean squadron, 

The frigate Coustitution is also fitting, at Norfolk, 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 

The frigate United States, captain Wilkinson, (the 


pire,) has been ordered home, and may be soon ex- 
pected, 

Sloop Cyane, commander Percival, which sailed 
from Boston on the 24th June, was at Santa Cruz 
Roads, Teneriffe, on the 14th July. 

West Indies. 

The vessels of the squadron on this station were 
all at Pensacola the 17th September, except the Le- 
Vant and Grampus. 


Callao early in December last, for a cruise on the 





| 
| 


| 


{ 
i 





coast of Catifornia, to return to Callao about the Ist 
of April, 
East Indies. 

Frigate Columbia, commodore Read, was at Rio 
de Janeiro the 28th July; to sail the next day on her 
cruise in the East Indies. 

Sloop John Adams, commander Wyman, sailed 
from Rio, on her way to the East Indies, the 21st 
July. 

Ezploring expedition. 

The vessels attached to this expedition sailed from 
Norlolk the 18th ef August. 

The Vincennes, cominanded by lieutenant Charles 
Wilkes, commander of the expedition; Peacock, by 
It. Win. L. Hudson; Relief, by It. A. K. Long; brig 
Porpoise, by It. Cadwallader Ringgold; Sea Guil, by 
passed midshipman Wm. M. E kteid; Fiying Fish, 
by passed midshipman Samuel R Knox. 

The steam ship Fulton, capt. Skinner, left the 


navy yard at Washington on the 25th of September 


for Norfold, and arrived there in 17 hours. 


‘he brig Consort, t. Wm. H. Gardner, is now | 


preparing, at New York, for speeial -ervice as a go- 
Vernment packet. 
Navy department, Gel. 1, 1833. 








'FRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO MR. WOOD- 


BURY. 
From the New Hampshire Gazetle. 

During the very brief visit of the secretary of the 
{reasury to this place, a committee in behaif of the 
democratic republicans of Portsmouth and vicinity, 
tendered to him,as an expression of their high esti- 
mate of his public services, an invitation to partake 
ofa publicdinner. Notwithstanding it was known 
he was to proceed forthwith to Portland, with his 
lady on a visit to her father, it was confidently 
hoped that he would on his return, be able to spend 
a few days with his fellow townsmen. But it ap- 


_pears his official duties required his immediate at- 


j 
i 


| 





; 
j 


tendance at Washington, and on his return from | 


Portland he was only able to meet a few friends 
who waited on him at the Franklin House for the 
purpose of bidding him a cordial farewell, and im- 
mediately departed in the mail stage for Boston. 

His friends were much gratifiedat seeing the sec- 
retary appeared so well. We neversaw him appa- 
rently in better health. 

We understand he was also solicited to accept of 


'a public dinner by the democratic republicans of 


Portland. 

The following is a copy of the correspondence 
between the secretary and the committee of this 
lown:— 

Portsmouth, N. H. Sept. 18, 1538. 


| To Hon. Levi Woodbury, secretary of the treasury: 


| 


he undersigned in behalf of the democratic re- 


_publicans of Portsmouth and its vicinity, having ever 
| ° . . 23 : 
entertained the highest respect for your talents and 


integrity asa manand a public officer, ever viewing 


: /you as the faithful representative of the democracy 
terms of service of the crew being about to ex-'| 





The former is now at New| 


York, and will soon sail to rejoin the squadron; the | 


latter was on a cruise, and expected soon to return to 
Pensacola. : 

The Constellation and Concord, requiring exten- 
sive repairs, are ordered to the north, and are proba- 
bly now on their way. 


The Macedonian and the Warren are now fitling | 
. tat, PRTRS UE aa . . 8 . ‘ Gage | ; ~~ RED yeah 
. Noriolix, anid it is coutemplated that they shall take | RicHarp JENNESS, 
the places of the Constellation and Coucord in the} Isaac WALDRON, 


Wes: Iudia squadron. 
Coast of Brazil. 
Razee Independence, com. J. B. Nicholson, was 
at Montevideo the 21st June. 
Sloop Fairfield, commander Mayo, was at Rio de 
Janeiro, the 3lst July. 


! 
} 
i 
| 
} 





of New England, and more particularly of New 
Hampshire, at the seat of government, and believ- 
ing that it has been mainly owing to your unremit- 
ting eiforts and industry in the high station you now 
occupy, that the measures of the past and present 
administrations, particularly in relation to our fi- 
nancial affairs, have been persevered in, and are in 
a fair way of being happily consummated, have a 
particular desire on the present occasion of your 
visit to Portsmouth, to offer a testimonial of ourre- 
spect, and full approbation of your political course; 
and beg leave to tender to you an invitation to par- 
take ofa public dinner, at such time as shall be most 
agreeable to you during your stay in town. 

We are, very respectfully, 

Your ob’t serv’ts and fellow citizens, 

Tuomas B. Laicuron, 8. B. Lorn, 
JAMFS PICKERING, 
K. SHELDON, 
NememiaAu MosEs, 
A. GreENLEAF, Jr. 


GEORGE DENNETT, 
J.D. GoopricH, 


Portsmouth, Sept. 18, 1838. 
GENTLEMEN: Your invitation for me to partake 


Brig Dolphin, It. coun. Mackenzie, was at Monte- | ereatful recollections. 


video the 2Ist June. 


Pacific. 


The flattering estimate you are pleased to place 
on my servicesin the cabinet is a renewed evidence 
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ry, has proved steadfastin maintaining the jealousy 
of power—the economy in expenditures, and the 
strict official accountability, which are indispensa- 
ble to perpetuate the purity of the politieal faith it 
professes, 

If greater fertility of soil, milder skies, more 
abundanee in wealth, or ampler domains distinguish 
other reigns, the sons of the east, wherever their lot 
may be east, feel an excusable pride, thatin all the 
true eletnents of mental greatness and moral worth 
—-whether in arts, arms or letters—indeed in every- 
thing which is pushing our country forward with 
such unexampled rapidity to its high rank among 
nations—the democracy of New England has con- 
tributed its fullshare. May its progress and glories 
be lasting as its virtues. 

And though unable from the pressure of official 
duties toremain with my political friends at a pub- 
lic dinner, be assured that my native hills are dear 
to me as ever—and my best wishes are offered for 
the prosperity of you and yours. 

With inueh respeet and regard, 
} have the honor to be 
| Your ob’t servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 
To Thomas B. Laighton, Richard Jenness, Isaac 

Waldron, Geo. Dennett, Jeremiah D. Goodrich, 8S. 

B. Lord, James Pickering, K. Sheldon, Nehemiah 

Moses, and Abner Greenleaf, jr. esquires. 

The following is a copy of a letter from the hon. 
Levi Woodbury, in reply to an invitation to partake 
of a publie dinner at Portland, Maine, during his 
recent visit there. It willbe read with pleasure by 
all who adinire the republican independence, politi- 
cal integrity, and exalted ability of its distinguished 
author. Mr. Woodbury has administered the trea- 
sury department during the most embarrassing pe- 
riod of its history, and amid the most desperate 
attempts to paralize and disgrace it, by reckless op- 
position—yet he has carried it through triumphant- 
ly, and in a manner which has reflected high honor 
upon the general government and himself: 

Portland, Sept. 20, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that the urgent demands 
of business must prevent my acceptance of your 
polite invitation to a public dinner with the demo- 
cratic republicans of Portland and vicinity. 

Some of “the embarrassments which have been 
thrust in the way of the execution of” my official 
duties, are justly pronounced, by you “extraordi- 
nary and remarkable’’—since they have consisted 
of assaults on the administration, sometimes for 
measures, which it never proposed—sometimes for 
motives, it never entertained, and often for designs, 
which it never formed. 

I speak of the past and present administrations as 
one, knowing from my connection with both, their 
similarity of principles; and I congratulate you, 
that those embarrassments are fast vanishing before 
the dispassionate enquiries by the people at large, 
which always, under our system of government, 
remove in due time, unjust suspicions and delusions. 

When the prejudices of the moment shall fade 
away, it will appear passing strange in history, that 
many of those embarrassments should have assumed 
such inconsistent forms. That an administration, 
which, on all occasions, has so studiously avoided 
the exercise of any doubtful powers, should repeat- 
edly be charged with usurpation: that, devoted to 
the strict construction of the constitution, which 
was advocated by Jefferson and Madison in 1798, 
it should be rashly arraigned for an intention to 
seize on the wide power of both the purse and the 
| sword—and that, resisting, as it has done, all ur.- 
| necessary appropriations, it should be attacked for 
_a want of economy by some of the very persons 
her voted not only for those appropriations, but 
| 


eeeeatinnpenenpmaemattaglS 











millions more. ‘That, during the past year, after 
| surmounting the remarkable difficulties of the crisis, 
_and discharging every claim, however large, with 
promptitude, and inostly in specie or a full equiva- 
i lent, it should be censured for hostility to a good 
| circulating medium by those who then paid nothing 
|in specie, and were the advocates of a déprectaind 
paper; and should ultimately be denounced as bank- 


'of a public dinner has revived in my mind many 'rupt by numbers, who were receiving from it pe- 


(cuniary indulgence, and are 
to the public treasury. 
| That, sustaining the banks, so long as they s is- 


still largely indeb‘ed 


The North Carolina 74, commodore Bullard, was! of the friendly feeling long evinced in my favor by | tained the laws, and not opposed either to them or 


at Valparaiso the Ist March. 

Sloop Lexington, capt. Clack, was at Callao the 
20th January, and expected at Valparaiso about the 
Sth February. 

Sloop Falinouth, commander McKeever, was at 
Valparaiso the 1st January. 

Schooner Enterprise, It. com. Glendy, was expect- 
ed at Callao about the 10th February, {rom her cruise 
in the Gulf of California. 

Schooner, Boxer, It. com. Nicholson, sailed fiom 


the citizens of Portsmouth, and will animate me to 
persevere in the support of those measures, we have 
‘mutually approved, and devoted our honest zeal to 
sustain. 

To be considered by you as “the faithful repre- 
sentative of the democracy of New England and 
more particularly of New Hampshire” is highly 
gratifying. 

That democracy has never blushed at its name 





or its principles; but, under defeat as well as victo- 


the credit system, while properly conducted, the 
'administration should be violently assailed as tlvir 
enemy: insisting on a sound currency for both we 
| . 
government and the people, it should be reproached 
/with desiring a better one for the former by those 
who forebore to insist on such a currency for either: 
proposing additional guards for the safe keeping of 
the public money, it should be inculpated for en- 
dangering its custody by some, who voted against 
, those further securities, and by others who were 
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withholding that money from the urgent necessi- 


Ea ana 


started, as no hopes of herlong surviving (particu-| requisite certificate, without which such vesse} penne 
ties of the government: and, after procuring for the | larly under the fatigues of emigration) could rea- | will not be received into Russian ports. tery Leber 
mercantile interest many millions of foreign in-|sonably be entertained. Fortunately, humane |II. Relulive to the admission of vessels into the port % ‘Not * ae 
demnities—extensively improving harbors and riv-| counsels prevailed, and the poor creature died, . of Russia. ‘ of 131 4 “ 
ers—constructing light-houses and breakwaters— | and was buried after a journey of fourdays. Two| 7. In consequence of the preceding rules, no ves of on th 
making several commercial treaties of great value, | children were born on Friday night last, and are| sels laden with cotton shall be admitted into the ire ys 
and reducing, where not removing entirely, many | doing well, notwithstanding they were the next day | Russian ports, and allowed to discharge their Pe es" oa 
q burthensome imposts on trade, it should encounter | (as is the Indian custom) strapped on to a board, | goes, except those which exhibit a certificate of pte: 
a virulent opposition under the groundless pretence |and carried behind their mothers on an Indian /| one of the Danish quarantine establishments, statino | &: aed tl 
| of its being hostile to commerce. pony. Others have been compelled to leave a wile | the satisfactory condition of the cotton, and also preies anc 
1 In fine, that the administration, which, looking | after thein in one place, and a child in another, in| that the suspected cotton has been unladen to be ros nation 
ti to the popular will, as expressed under the laws; consequence of sickness; and some have had to| duly purified, and that the vessel and the cargo re. ee by sa 
| and constitution, for its guide—discountenancing | bury far remote from their native hunting grounds, maining on board have been likewise urified, and or 17th 
monopolies-—upholding equal rights at home, and/or from the promised land of their adoption in the | that the crew has performed the required quaran. . intere 
vindicating national honor abroad, should be crimi- | west, their nearest and dearest kindred. These | tine of observation. prefer 
ii nated as arbitrary, imbecile, and unfaithful, by op-| things, of course, must excite our sympathies, but| 8. Simple receipts for the payment of the sound that the U 
| ponents whose general creed is to disregard both | how can they be avoided, considering all things?| duties, without the abovementioned endorsement the article 
popular and legislative instructions, and some of| They are treated with all possible kindness by the! will not be sufficient when exhibited by vessels fulfil.” 
} whom, after growing rich on exclusive privileges, | amiable conductor and those under him; but yet| laden with cotton; and these vessels will be treated These § 
: have not only abused those attempting to enforce | to see 800 poor, half-clothed, hatless, breachless| like all those which are not provided with sufficient faras the 
| the acts of congress when obnoxious, but certainly | creatures in a single file, choked with dust and | certificates as to their healthful condition, that is to treaty of : 
y have not themselves exhibited, in every emergency, | suffocated with heat, mounted on poor half-starved | say, they will be sent back to Elsineur. The same any found 
| that scrupulous adherence to the laws, which a real | Indian ponies, is a sight that no man of sensibility | rule will be applied to vessels which, having left at me in the 
} love of order, sound morals, and a due respect for} can look upon unmoved or with composure. Elsineur the suspected cotton to be purified, shay The tre 
Hi the constituted authorities would seem toinculcate.| ‘I'he difficulty of finding water, horse-feed, &c. | obtain permission to leave that place without hay. contempl: 
1) Indeed, that while proposing every thing which | in crossing the Grand Prairie, it is feared, may im-| ing been purified conformably to the provisions of 














appeared constitutional and conducive to public re- 
lief, it should meet the unpatriotic return of con- | among them the progress of disease. 
stant complaiuts for doing too little—constant op- 
position to all proposed to do—and constant re- 
fusals to propose or to do anything better. From the Washington Globe. 

But, thanks to “the democratic republicans’! The official paper, a translation of which follows, 
you represent, and others of like intelligence, firm- | has been recently co:nmunicated to the department 
nesss, and patriotism, the vessel of state still rides | of state through the Russian legation in this city, 
out the storm. and is now made public for the information of those 

Numerous opponents as well as friends of the | interested in the trade to which it relates. 





RUSSIAN PORTS ON THE BALTIC. 


pede very much their march, as well as increase | 


the sixth article. 
(Signed ) The Minister of the Exterior, Se. 
cretary of State, 


D. BLOUDOFF. 


MR. CALHOUN AND MR. DAWSON. 
Greensborough, August 28, 1833. 
To the editors of ihe Recorder and Journal: 
GENTLEMEN: You will favor me by publishing 





and lowe! 
the Hiwa 
contractil 
proposed 
and regul 
) known ti 
> and unde 
| Mississip 
> that, und 
» jong rem 


un si 4... & in your papers the enclosed reply to the co:imuni- » were will 
administration, after full and candid investigation, a cation of the hon. John C. Calhoun, published J which, t 
have become supporters of measures they before Regulations for the admission of merchant vessels| some short time since in the Intelligencer, and > in telatic 
disapproved. laden with cotton into the Russian ports on the/ other papers. ” F change a 

The course of our cause—the noble cause over) Baltic. Respectfully, B articles | 
all christendom—of the greatest good to the great-| I. Respecting the passage of vessels through the Da- : 


est number, will, therefore, still be onward, 


nish seas. 
The late glorious victory in your state, so young 


1. Vessels laden with cotton, bound for the Rus- 

















WM. C. DAWSON, 








> ment, th 
> been reu 


vrious 4 ; . | I have read a communication of the hon. Mr. ) plated by 
and yet so distinguished among her sisters, is a| sian ports of the Baltic, passing through the sound,‘ Calhoun, of South Carolina, to the public, publish- © The sen 
striking evidence of the sure progress of truth; and. the Great or the Little Belt, or the Holstein canal, and, ed in the National Intelligencer, purporting to bea i justed th 

the star in the east, breaking forth with such splen- | coming from a place which is not recognized to be! reply to certain parts of a speech delivered by ime readjust 
“al dor, is, I trust, the harbinger of a brighter day for | entirely healthful by the ukase of the 22d of May, ‘in congress, on the bill making appropriations for © the sena 
aT the whole union. | 1828, are required to present, before entering the! the suppression of Indian hostilities, and to carry © to avoid 
af Respectfully, your obedient servant, | Baltic, a certificate in due form, delivered by the | jnto effect the treaty with the Cherokee Indians, > cede ont 
at LEVI WOODBURY. | Danish quarantine establishments, declaning them | &c., delivered on the 31st day of May last. This © Mississi 
et To Mark Harris, Parker McCobb, Rich. Odell, to have been purified, or to be in a satisfactory sani-| communication I cannot consider otherwise than ' liberalit: 
iby Jos. Burbank, Ira Crocker, Albert Winslow, | tary state, by virtue of the regulation of the 25th of| very extraordinary; and have bad some difficulty © rouble ¢ 
ie Aug. Haines, Lemuel Dyer, Wim. Evans, and| May, 1816. in conjecturing the object the honorable senator » of 1817. 
th Jere Haskell, esquires. | 2. Every vessel laden with cotton which arrives! had in making it; and perhaps I am now mistaken » Georgia 

hai ‘in the Russian ports of the Baltic from a place re-| in the impressions made on my mind as to his ob- Pm) by the 
ee THE EMIGRATING INDIANS. cognized to be entirely healthful by the ukase of the | ject and his motives; he certainly has in a great > the trea 
ee From the Terre Haute Courier. (22d of May, 1828, inust exhibit, on its passage! measure mistaken mine. His communication is > were in 
ae Danville, Ill. Sept. 17, 1838. | through the Danish seas, special proof of the satis-| marked with language at least uncourteous, and by > of 1319. 
tl «The Pottowatomie Indians crossed the Wabash | factory condition of the cotton. no means justified by the speech he replies to, or = it re 
} at Williamsport, on Saturday morning last, anden-| 8. Proofs of the satisfactory condition of the cot-| warranted by those rules of action which have treaty o 
et camped on the banks of the BigVermillion, west of | ton are, usually governed his course; all this, however, I » that the 
are the town, about 2 o’clock on yesterday, having trav-| @. The passports given by the custom-house in disrezard—the speech and his ctmmiuntedtion are ») the con 
a elled ten miles that day, and twelve the day before.| ports which are not suspected indicating the quan- before the public. The senator says: ** whatever ») words: 
i ] This is an average of their travel. There inove- | tity and origin of the cotton shipped in the said may have been my motive, I have done him great | “Wh 
a ments are impeded much by sickness, and by those ports; _ injustice, both in what I have stated and what I » have ey 
ai various accidents to which an emigrating party of| 6. Certificates of the same tenor, given by our| have omitted to state,” which (he says) is his ob- py side of 
ain 800, old and young, may be supposed liable. Al- | consuls, or by the consuls of the powers to which the | ject to correct by his communication. I can assure |, tocomn 
Bt though there are fifty or sixty sick in the camp,! vessels belong, if such documents are given in the| him I designed to do him no injustice. But the be essary 
Bae this proportion is said to be less than that which | ports where the cotton has been laden. honorable senator alledges that *- I have done him > hation, 
pd exists in the country around Danville and other) 4. All vessels of which the cargo, in part or in great injustice in what I have stated.” 4 and the 
a portions of the Wabash, in proportion to population. | whole, consists of cotton, must, without exception,| 1 cannot find in the extract he has made from : dred ar 

as The emigrating party are under the direction of be furnished with the required certificate and in due | my speech, even disconnecting it, as he has done » or the 
t Be Judge Polke, (the elder of the family of that name,) | form, from the Danish quarantine establishments, | from the preceding and subsequent parts, a single > stipula 
Sd who, with the Rey. Mr.Petit, a Catholic missionary, | without which they will not be admitted into our) allegation or charge against him. My remarks > have o 
eo appear to enjoy their unlimited confidence. Judge | port. were directed against “the general government. >» countr 
Polke is one of the most bland and amiable men| 5. When vessels are provided with neither a cus-| The senator, as secretary of war, negotiated the Probab 

living; and having, by a long and close intimacy | toin-house passport nora consular certificate, stating | treaty of 1819 with the Cherokee Indians; what I m contra 

with the tribe, gained their confidence, they move | the quantity of the cotton, and that it comes from a| said in relation to it he has applied to himself—be p the fol 

with him with much alacrity. Gen. Tipton, gen. | place not suspected, or that it has been purified by | it so; he perhaps had his object and motives in as- 5 This 

Grover, gen. A. Morgan, Dr. Buell, and col. J. R.| a quarantine, and when these vessels have not even | suming his position. to cert 

M. Bryant, accompany the emigration, all of | a quarantine certificate, they will be obliged (if the The question suggests itself, what part of the : ments 

whom, except gen. Morgan, will part with them | are bound with this cotton froin a place perfectly speech has done the senator injustice? The follow- p the Int 

to-morrow, six miles west of this place. They, healthy toa Russian port) to perform a quarantine ing extract is cited by him, I presume, as an evi- » within 

expect to strike the Mississippi at Quincy, at which | in Denmark, and to provide themselves there with! dence of the charge: — , y the ge 

point, if the river is navigable, they will go by | the requisite certificates in due form; without which «The ‘lower towns,” who thus made known their : of the. 

water to their new homes. they will not be permitted to continue their voyage, | desire, in the year 1808, to continue the hunter-life, g vile In 

‘*No man can look upon these poor creatures | as they will not be received in Russian ports. and also the scarcity of game where they then lived, | in,the 

without Tamenting the inevitable necessity which; 6. Lf the merchandise arriving on board a vessel! and their wish, under those circumstances, to re- B he 

drives them from the homes of their fathers. They | contain cotton from Egypt, or from any other sus-| move across the Mississippi river, on some vacant | of 181 

are certainly forced away from them at this time,| pected place, and the Danish government thinks | land of the United States, were chiefly that portion “ thes 

and yet I question if their more judicions and sin-| that it ought to be subjected to the disinfecting | of the Cherokee tribe who were in the occupancy that t 

cere friends will not rejoice at it. If they had lin-| process, and that it must be discharged for this pur- | of the lands which the United States were to obtain article 

gered much longer, more would have fallen a prey | pose, the remainder of the vessel’s cargo cannot be | for Georgia. Notwithstanding this disposition of gate i 

to the hand of violence than can now, by any pos-| regarded as not suspected, and must be subjected! the Indians to surrender their lands as early as Bia, 

sibility, die in the attempt to go west at so inau-| to an exterior purification of the packages and en- | 1808, the United States did not embrace it, buf, on slight 

spicious a season of the year. Some affecting| velopes of the merchandise. The vessel itself must | the contrary, abandoned her duty, and made no reCty 

ecenes have taken place iu the camp since and be- | be purified according to the quarantine rules, and | effort to obtain the land until this treaty of 1817, treaty 

fore the Indians were got underway. One chief-j| the crew submit to a fourteen days’ quarantine of | which extinguished the occupant right of the Che- censu 

tain had a mother upwards of a hundred years old, | observation, counting from the day of the purifica- | rokee Indians to nearly all the lands contemplated of la 

over which a consultation was held whether or not| tion of the merchandise; after which the direction) by the compact of 1802. Georgia now thought her awe 

it would be better to put her to death before she|of the local quarantine will furnish them with the! just rights were sccured: and that soon her forests — 
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d become fields, and her population increase. | To show the senator that my views in relation States made another treaty with the saine Indians, 
ve hstanding these just expectations, this treaty |to the treaty of 1819 are not peculiar to myself, I} to wit: on the 27th day of February, 1519, by 
Notwit a oaieiak witch no allecation had been made | will refer hiin to several public documents, emana- | which dey yield up to the Indians alt the adoantages 
of a injustice, unless it was considered a|ting from the legtsluture of Georgia, the congress | derived from the former, upon certain conditions. 
of frau Poa United States to comply with her con- | of the United States, and distinguished individuals,| The committee are of opinion that the United 
frand an d to have doue an act of justice to Georgia, | who have expressed the same opinions I have, and States had no such power.” 
pay essen of convention made between John | made them public many years ago. The foregoing extracts show the opinions of 
pho. ade secretary of war, being specially an- | I begin with the remonstrance of the legislature | governor Lumpkin and governor Gilmer. The re- 
° fer therefor by the president of the United of Georgia, adopted in the year 1819; it was drafted | port asserts that the treaty of 1819 « yiel’s up to 
pie and the chiefs and headmen of the Chero- | by the iate colonel Duncan G. Campbell, and ap- ' the Indians all the advantages derived from the 
Sta pa IP of Indians, duly authorized and ernpow- | proved by governor Clark. former, (the treaty of 1817,) upon certain condi- 
pes said natiun, at the city of Washingtor, on| Extracts from the memorial, remonstrance, and | tions;” yet it is said by the senator, the interest of 
‘sa 19th February, 1819, readjusted, and, so far as | protest of the senate and house of representatives of | Ceorgia ‘is not effected in the slightest particular.” 
the interest of Georgia was involved, measurably the state of Georgia, “jn general assembly met,” | This is the second issue long since tendered the 
abrogated. and, on its very face, virtually declared | adopted unanimously + defender of the treaty of 1819; why was not the 
‘ail fhe United States did not intend to compl with| “ In 1817, commissioners acting under the author- | report of governor Gilmer attacked? 
the articles which she was solemnly pledged to |ity of the United States treated with the Cherokee J also annex the following, which sustains what 
falfil.”? nation of Indians, some of whoim resided within | the senator has been pleased to say has done him 

These statements contained in that extract, so our limits. By this treaty the interests of Georgia great Injustice, ‘i ; ie 
far as they relate to the effects produced by the | were more regarded, and we believe a plan laid | Extract of a letter from the Creorgia delegation in 
treaty of 1319, the senator says: ‘are destitute of | which would have resulted in the speedy extinction of | congress, to the president of tke Uniled States, 
any foundation,” This bold assertion would justify | ie Zadian claim within our limits, and upon terms| dated 








me in the use of language equally uncourteous. not only ‘ peaceable’ and ‘reasonable,’ but conve. ey Washington, 10th March, 1838. 
The treaty of 1817, as it shows on its very face, nient and beneficial to the union.”’ | “Tis with deep concern that the necessity is left, 


. ° Ps | . . 
contemplated ‘a division line between the upper « How we can be defeated of the interest, and | of pressing upon the general government the consi- 
and lower towns, so as to include all the waters of | divested of the title which resulted froin the treaty, | derations that are due to its character for good faith 
a » ; e ° o * z Ps - te . . . . - . 
the Hiwassee river tothe upper towns, that by thus | becomes a point of enquiry and of feeling import- | In its contracts with a member of the union. Since 


contracting their society within narrow limits, they | ance. Your memorialists acknowledged the legal- | the year 1802, implicit reliance has been placed in 


roposed to begin the establishment of fixed laws, ity of no measure which seeks thns to defeat or | the general government, and the just expectation has 


and regular government. ‘The lower towns, to make | divest then. On the contrary, they insist upon the | Seen indulged, that in the execution of ifs high du- 


known their desire te continne the hunter life, &c., | validity and the execution of that contract in all ties, the executive adininisiration would carefully 
and under the circumstances, to move across the |énstances in which it conveys a benefit.” and steadily pursue the object for which the faith of 


4 Mississippi.” The chiefs of these towns knowing ‘Your memorialists beg leave further to call ix) the union was pledged, ‘the peaceable extinguishment, 
that, under the compact of 1892, they conld not | gvestion the articles of convention between the Uni- (on reasonabdle terms, of the Indian title to all lands 


eae 4 


> and them, signed the eighth of July, ei 








jong remain in Georgia, but would have to surrender, ted States and the Cherokee nation of Indians, con- | within the territorial limits of Georgia.’ In 1817, 
were willing then to do so, and gu west; to effect Icluded on the 27th February, 1819. We consider | the public declaration of the president to congress, 
which, the 3d and 4th articles of the treaty of 1817 | these articles as furnishing a fair subject forthe an-| that an arrangement had been nade by which, in 
in telation to the taking of the census, and the ex- i tinadversion of Georgia. They profess lo nullify in | exchange for latuds beyou.d the Mississippi, a great 
change of lands, were entered into; and had those |@ great degree the provisions of the treaty of 1817, | part, if not the whole of lands possessed by the 
articles been faithfully carried out by the govern- and to set up their own provisions as substitutes | Cherokee tribe eastward of that r-ver, in the states 
ment, the “lower towns” would have long since | therefor. As objectional as the original was, this | of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, and in 
been rernoved, and ‘nearly all the lands contem- | substitute is the more so. If the grant of reserves | the territory of Alabama, would be soon acquired, 
plated by the compact been procured for Georgia.” ;1n_ the first furnished grounds of complaint, those | gave a just expectation, that the national pledge 
The senator denies “that the treaty of 1819 read- jin the last are much more offensive; for the possi- | given to Georgia would be redeemed. In the eight 
iusted that of 1817.” Bid not the treaty of 1819 bility of reversion is not retained. Shall we be! years which have succeeded, these anticipations of 
readjust the 3d and 4th articles of 1817?” I quote told that all these measures find their justification | the president, have been realized every where but in 
the senator’s own words: “The Cherokees, in order |in policy, and their apology in benevolence? Shall | Georgia. The successive purchases made since that 
to avoid further delay, made the liberal oifer to | this treaty be passed upon us in the imposing form | period, have crowded the Cherokees out of Tennes- 
cede one-third of their territory on this side of the |of humanity, and we compelled to subserve its | see, Alabama, and North Carolina, aimost altogether 
Mississippi; which was accepted, as well from its | views and pay blind obedience to its commands? | into Georgia; and the terms upon which they have 


- 


liberality as from a desire to aroid expenses and | We trust that we may be heard; and thus if, in ut- | been made, created all the diflicalties now encoun- 
trouble of taking the census required by the treaty | tering our complaints, we shail speak with an un- | tered in the peaceful acgiisilion on reas mable terms, 
of 1817.” To avoid this very expense and trouble, | becoming boldness, our excuse may be found in| of the lands npon which the Cherokees are now per- 
Georgia has been postponed in obtaining her rights | the extended catalogue of Indian aggression, and mitted to remain—difficullies which are every hour 
by the treaty of 1819; hence the ailegation, that | the aggravated series of frontier suffering. | increasing, from the policy pursued by the general 
the treaty of 1817, so far as “the rights of Georgia | Thus the legislature of Georgia unaniiously as- | government. It is, with ali due respect, a subject of 
were involved, were measurably abrogated by that | Sert, and the governor approves, that the treaty or | Serious Inquiry, what produced the extraordinary 


S of 1819.” articles of 1819 * profess to nullify in a great degree | change in the wishes of the Cherokee tribe, as ex- 


It remains now for me only to show that the | the provisions of the treaty of 1817, and to set up| pressed in the treaty of 1817? How it happened, 


) treaty of 1819, “on its very face, virtually declared Siete own provisions, as substitutes therefor.” Yet, that the Cherokees of the upper towns, most of 


that the United States did not intend tocomply with |the senator says, ‘the treaty of 1819 did not re-| whom were without the limits of Georgia, and who 
the compact.” I refer to the preamble, in these ‘adjust a single article or provision of the treaty of | desired to be fixed permaaently on the lands on 
words: 1817, nor abrogate it, nor set it aside, in the slight- which they then lived, were induced, in 1819, to 

“Whereas a greater part of the Cherokee nation est particular, so far as the interest of Georgia or | abandon their designs, and many of them to become 
have expressed an earnest desire to remain on this | any other interest was involved.”’? Here is an issue inhabitants of the region beyond the Mississippi, 
side of the Mississippi, and being desirous, in order ‘between the governor and legislature of Georgia, | While the Cherokees of the lower towns, (most of 
to commence those measures which they deem ne- | and the senator; the presumption is that the public thein within the state of Georgia,) anxiously desiring 
cessary to the civilization and preservation of their functionaries of the state know somethiug of the | to remove In 1817, were in 1819 tempted to remain, 
nation, that the treaty between the United States | rights and interest of the state. and filled with the desire of a permanent establish- 


ghteer hun- | Extract of a letter from the honorable Wilson Lump- | ment there?” 


| 





, ss ng 
_ dred and seventeen, might, without further delay, kin to governor Clark, dated | This fetter of the delegation of Georgia in con- 
/ orthe trouble or expense of taking the census, as Milledgeville, Nov.8,1819. | gress, was written in 1824, and directly atiacks the 





Stipulated in the said treaty, be finally adjusted,| ‘‘Str: Under the treaty concluded at the city of | treaty of 1819, in terms as strong and cirect. 
have offered to cede to the United States a tract of | Washington, in February tast, between the Chero-| Extracts from the “report of the select committee, 


| country at the least as extensive as that which they | kee nation and the secretary of war, a sinall portion | to whom was referred the president’s message of the 


probably are entitled to under its provisions, the | of land was acquired within the limits of Georgia.” | 30th March, 1825, relating to the coinpact of 1802, 

contracting parties have agreed to and conclude | Extract from the report of Mr. Gilmer. | between the United States and the state of Georgia, 

the following articles.” | ‘By the saine eizhth article of the said treaty, also a memorial of the legislature of said state, upon 
This treaty also granted 640 acres, as reservations, | all the Cherokee Indians who may choose to do so | the same subject.” 

to certain heads of Indian families. Thus arrange- | are authorized to become citizens of the United | “The attention of congress has been called to the 


ents were made and measures adopted by which | States. ‘The committee are not aware of the exis | arrangements made with the Cherokees in 1817, 





the Indians were to remain east of the Mississippi, | tence of a power of conferring the rights of citizen- | and 1819. ‘The arrangements of 1817, were fcr the 


> 


Within the limits of Georgia. By the reservations | ship in any other branch of the governinent than) purpose of carrying into effect the wishes of the 


the general government placed herself in violation | congress. They think it unnecessary to make | Cherokees, as declared to Mr. Jefferson in 18038, by 


_ of the compact of 1802—for instead of extinguishing | further comment on this part of the subject. The]|a deputation from the npper and lowertowns. The 


the Indian occupant right, the title is made absolute | state of Georgia would, however, have had less | lower towns desired to continue the hunters life, 
inthe Indian fee. \ lreason to complain at present, notwithstanding all| and for that purpose wished to remove across the 

The senator says, if I had examined the treaties ithese causes, if the remaining terms of this treaty,| Mississippi. The wishes of the upper and lower 
of 1817 and 1819, and compared thein before I made | had been executed as agreed upon. The Indians | towns were granted, and arrangements made for 
“these unfounded assertions,” I would have found | contracted that they would, in addition to the lands | the removal of the latter across the Mississippi. 


q that the treaty of 1819 “did not readjust a single | which they hac ceded, absolutely convey an addi-| No line was drawn between the upper and lower 






article or provision of the treaty of 1817; nor abro- | tional quantity, which should bear the same por- | towns, although a request was made cf the Indians 
gate it, or set it aside, so far as the interest of Geor- | tion to the whole quantity of lands belonging to| that it should be done by the United States. The 
gia, or any other interest was involved, in the | them as the Indians on the western side of the | arrangement of 1527, provides for the fulfilment of 
slightest particular.” If these assertions are cor- | Mississippi river bore to the whole nation. The | the wishes expressed in 1803, and promises of the 
rect, why has not the 3d and 4th articles of the | number of all the Indians was to be ascertained | guvernment in 1809, the wishes of the lower towns 
treaty of 1817 been executed? Why was not the | by the month of June, 1818, and commissioners | was a removal beyond the Mississippi; of the up- 
census taken of the lower towns, and the exchange | were then to be appointed to divide the lands accor- | per, a contraction of their society within narrower 
of lands, as contemplated, consummated? The} ding to the proportion just named. The slafe of| limits. By the 3d and 4th articles, it was agreed 


; Senator will find, on examination, his assertions | Georgia had a right to expect that those lands would | thit a census should be taken of the population be- 
Raf 


' 





satainad hy the facts, be luid off within ils boundary. But the Unite)! +e>' the Mississippi, and of those who chose to 
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emigrate thither; and a census of these who chose, United States have no control. Unproductive hills 
to remain in their present loeation. ‘The territory | axd mountains are the portion of Georgia. 
occupied by them on this side of the Mississippi,| Citizens of Geergia! can you believe that «I 


was to be civided according to the relative numbers have done great injustice” to the honorable John 


of those who bad migrated, and would migrate tothe | C. Calhoun, in any thing stated in my speech, in 
remainder; and that portion which fell to the mi-|relation te the treaty ef 18192 After you shall 
grators, Was to be received by the U. 8. in plaee of have real the speeeh, and eompared it with the 
the lands furnished to the Cherokees, beyond the | foregoing reports of the select commitlee in congress, 
Mississippi. From this plan, the extinguishment | and the speech of that able and distinguished man, 
of the tithe of the Cherokee Indiaus was anticipat- | the late Thomas W. Cobb, whose name has been 
ed, and would have taken place, had it been exe- | so often associated with the interest, the honor, and 





cuted in its spirit by the general government. | councils of the state, aud of the United States; and 
(See No. 3—extracts from McMins letter.) IH ap- | whose mind fouched no subject without shedding 
pears, however, that the eensus was never taken, | light on it: when he said the treaty of 1819 did in- 
and that in 1819, a deputation of Cherokees was | justice to Georgia, in a speech in the congress of 
permitted to come to Washington, to adjust finally |the United States, why did not the senator then 
the difficulties arising out of the treaty, of 1817. ! defend and show that the assertion was “ destitute 
The lower.Cherokee towns in the limits of | of foundation?” . 
Georgia, did not remove beyond the Mississippi.| If I have done ‘‘injusiiee” te the senator in any 
Most of the reinovais took place from the upper | thing I have said against the treaty of IS19, so has 
towns, out of the limits of Georgia. In place of | the legislature of Georgia, governor Clark, gover- 
the proportion of lands to be abandoned according | nor Lumpkin, governor Gilmer; the whole of the 
to the trealy of £317, a fixed quantity was-aceepted, | Georgia members in congress, in 1824. The re- | 
a very small and worthless part of whieh is in| port of the select committee im congress in 1823, 
Georgia.”” ‘and the honorable Thomas W. Cobb, in his speech 
«The treaty is- made in cousequence of the ear- | in 1820. 
nest desire of a great part of the Cherokee nation| f£ again ask why, at this late day, has it become 
to remain on this side of the Mississippi, to coim- | neecssary te defend the treaty of 3819? whieh has! 
mence the measures necessary to the civilization | been so repeatedly denouneed, sinee the day of its | 
and preservation. of the nation. ‘Phe eomuittee | ratification, by the senate of the United States. 
are surprised that the eceasion was not taken to | Can it be that the senator is correct, and a}! others 











satisfy the Indians, that their continuanee i: | whe have expressed contrary opinions on the sub- 
Georgia was impossible, unless Georgia consented | jeetineorreet? All the authorities of Georgia, with- | 
to it; and still more so, that the Indians should be | out regard to party, have been consistett in their | 
encouraged by this preamble of a treaty, made at | opposition te the treaty ef 3819;. that treaty has | 
the seat of government, under the eyes of the pre- | been digeussed and denounced in the state for| 
sident, to entertain that expectation. ‘Thetreaty of | years. I repeat, 1 am unconscious of having done, 

1817, and that of 1819, showa strange forgetfalness | or intending in any thing I have said, to have done, | 
of the limited extent of the power of the United | eny injustice tothe senator. 1f what I did say is in- 

States, over the land in question. The secretary of | jusious to him, it is not iny fault—what assertions | 
war, acting under the directions of the exceutive ma- | f— have made are true, 2nd have been made by | 
gisirule, and pursuing lhe exaanple set in 1817, seems | inany others. 
to have imagined that the United States. and the In- | Having, | trust, shown that no injustice has been | 
dians coadd do lawfully, whatever suited iheir mutual | done by me to the senator in what I have said, it | 
convenience, without regard to tke stale of Georgia; | now remains for me to defend myself for what the | 
an error whieh had been previously committed in | senator says “b omitted to say—-omission.”” He, 
treaties with the Creeks. No dilference was made | says “common jistiee required (to say nothing of | 
betweem Pndian lands within the Honits of the state | our former, shalt I say political relations) that while | 


claiming the eventful jerisdietion and soil, and the |he was arraigning my alledged political demerils | 
against Georgia, he ought not to have forgot my 


Indian bands, where the suil is the property of the 
ae . . | . 
Pi ovisions are made in beth trea- | merils.”’ 


i 


United States. I have not arraigned “his political demer- | 


lies, for vesting individuals with the fee sitnple ti- 


! \its,” nor had I fergotten ** his merits;”? J discussed | 
tles to the: land, and: to convert them, by a shot | neither, nor was it ny object to de so; I was com- 
process, info citizens. The right of the United | menting on the acts of the government, not on Mr. | 
States to da-either, is absolutely dented by the eom- | Calhoun’s “merits,” or ‘-aemerits.”? He says “1! 
inittee. The general government ean take the | eught not to have onitted to inform the house, and | 
property of intividuals for publie use, but the con- | my constituents, as an offset at least, that he, whom 
stitution withholds the power even to prejudice the | J was holding up in so ceusurable a Hyht to thera, 
claims of any state. Congress can establish an | for the treaty of I8¥9, was Me author of tie plan 
nniform rule ef neturalaatien; the executive ma- | for removing the Cherokees and ail the southern 
gistrate cannot make by an Indian treaty, special | tribes of Indians to the west of the Mississippi; 
exceptions, tothe established rule. The effect of |which has added so many millions of fertile acres 
such acts on the part of the general govermment|to the states of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
was to be anticipated. ‘Thea Indians were taught |'Fennessee, and North Carolina; and wiil, in a 





the value ef property, and the advantages to be ob- | short time, remove the last remains of the aborigi- 
tained by a continuanee in their present position.’”| nal race beyond their limits.”” The senator must | 
Extract from @ speech of Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, de-| pardon me for that “ omission;” f did not know 
livered ta the house of representatives of the U. \the fact before FE saw it in his communication;. £| 
States, ou the Vth March, 1820. had heard the plan ailribulsd to others; I now state | 
“At present, L know of no other method, by which |to my constituents, by way of supplying that | 
this condition ef the cession on the part ef the Unit- | “emission,” that the senator says “he was tHe au- | 
ed States, ean be performed, but by a removal of the | thor of the phan.” 
Indians. ‘Fhat this measure, under any circum-| The senator says ‘PF seemed to forget that the 
stances, would be geod policy, will not be doubted..| government has never and probably will never re- 
In 1817, the people of Georgia were inspired with a | alise one cent fiem the ceded lands in North Caro- | 


| 
| 





i i 
ee 
~~ 


In the conclusion of the senator's commiinicatig, 
he says, ‘‘as to the motive of the honorable member 
Ihave nothing tesay. I never have given hii 
cause or provocation for the unealled for attack Wire 
less, indeed, the misfortune of differing fiom hin Gh 
the great question of the day, may be regarded as 
sueh.”’ 

Why this conclusion? what is this uncalled fop at. 
tack which is without cause or provocation? nothi;. 
but an attaek om the treaty of 1819, whieh: happened 
to be negotiated by the senator; not at all invelyine 
the “political merits or demerits” of the senator, «y),. 
less, indeed,” he considers himself the treaty and the 
government, the same thing, and knows of no excuse 
I have fog this, “wuless, tadeed,’”’ it be the misfortune 
of differing trom me, on the great question cf 
day. 

lassure the senator, that if he has adopted the 
rule, that a difference of opinion, om even the creat 
question of the day, as he is pleased to call it anon 
political friends, is to be ‘cause or provocation.» 
sufficient ‘or an unealled for attack,” not to apyly 

; ' Pray 
the rule to me, for} tiust Esha never abandon a 
popitical friend fer the “mere difference of opinion, 
upon a question of expediency”’—was the sé nator 
abandoned er proscribed, by the nullifiers in 1334, 
fer defending the Bauk of the United States, ang 
prepesing to re-charter it fortwelve years? Was he 
proscribed by his friends in Georgia, fer his difles. 
ence of opinion upon a guestion ot great i:tercst to 
the state, in the senate of the United States in 1836 
Has governor McDuihie, general Hayne, general 
Hamilton, and others, been abanéened, by your por- 
tion of the state rights party, for differing with you 
on the sub-treasury, and particularly the “specie 
feature?” My speech was not dictated by sucha 
feeling. My reply has been written, F trust, under 
more composure, than your communication seeins 
to have been. The object cf your communication, 
I think Lunderstand. Absence from home and ollie: 
causes, have delayed this publication. 


WILEIAM C. DAWSON, 


an 


the 





ABOLITION, 
MR. BUCHANAN’S REMARKS. 
Krom the Lancaster Intelligencer. 

The following is the substance of the remarks on 
the subject of abolition, made by Mr. Buelianan, at 
the great demeeratie meeting. held in this city, on 
Saturday, the 3th August. Their publication has 
been rendered necessary by the misrepresentations 
to which they Lave already been subjected. 

Mr. Buchanan said there was ene subject of vital 
jinportance to the peace and perpetuity of the union, 
which had not occupied much ef the attention of the 
former speakers; and, therefore, he weuld make a 
ew remarks upon it. Ie referred to abelition. Was 
Joseph Ritner an ebolitionist? This was a mest in- 
teresting question. Ifbe were, then no friend to the 
existence of our glerious union ought to vote in fa- 
vor of his eleetion, as governor. He confessed, he 
had been astonished that the friends of governor 
Ritner had denied this eharge. He would do him 
ihe justice to say, that he never heard of his deny- 
ing it himself. On the contrary, ix April last, in his 
letter to the anti-slavery society of Pittsburg, he lad 
boldly and mantfally re-zffirmed the doetrines on this 
subject, eoutained in his message of 1886. If this 
message, therefore, proves him to be an aboliticnist, 
it will te vain fer any man to contend that he hed 
not fairly presented himself in tue abelition colois 
whilst he was a candidate. 

In order to understand and justly appreciate {he 
abolition doctrines of the governor's message of 1856, 
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hope that this would be speedily done, under atreaty |lina and Fenneasee;?” no sir! I did uot forgets for’ doch: ue necesrary te pe a hasty rere a is digna 
concluded with the Cherokees by governor McMinn, |in no part of my speech have I said any thing of | C@US¢3 Which produces their open and seem gress 
and generals Jackson and Meriwether. By this, / the sales of the lands in North Carolina by the gen- | **' wal. Upen oC da Pai this will clearly <e er recom 
an arrangement was inale for the remevabof a large }eral government. I spoke ef the fertile lands ab- | by be, the dete by. babi peg bane had Pace bis “with 
part of that nation to the territory of the United |tained elsewheze. 1 said, ‘40 disinenmber the | * the oe eee nes <b Eg negil bar et ee of depar 
States westof tle Mississippi. A: part of the nation | government of her debt, taxes had been increascd; WES RC, ANG The va hee ea painfi 
have been removed. ‘Lhe arrangement substantially | by the tariff? of 1816; lands were obtained for the | *.' ohio Bd ania should ccme to the rescue of his ass¢ tempt 
was an exchange of territory. A censts was to be } purpose of sale,.so that the procecds wight go into | ciates. appes 
taken, and in the preportien of the neimbers whe! the treasury of the union. The treaty of 4817 ob-| Before the spirit of abolitien had been eenjured up tions, 
migrate to the west, lands on the east of the Mis- | tained Jands for Georgia. for which the general gov- | {rom its dark abede by political fanatics and hot- and { 

issippi should be ceded to the Tnited States.—| ernment had to expend not receive! hence the modi- | headed enthusiasts, all was comparatively peace! Un 
However zreat the hope of subsla:tiul benefit the stale | featton ef the treaty of 1817, by the one made at, and tranquil im the southern states. Slavery bac these 
o) Georgie might enlertuin from this treaty, sie has | Washington city in 1819, by whieh Georgia lust, been inost unfortunately intreduced into these states reach 
been diseppointed in the result. Indeed. the whole | ker rigits, and the rich and fertile lands of Alubama | by our British forefathers. ft was there at the adop- them 
arranzement seems to ke atanend. Althongh all |and Pennessee were obtained, sold, and the pro-| tien of the fed»ral constitution; and this censtitut.on that 

the Lodiens inhabiting the “lower towns,’” land of |}cecds applied im payment of the pubiic and other) did not merely leave it there, but it expressly guel- une 
course principally in Georgia, were desirous of re- | debts of this govermment; to all this Georgia, in| ranteed to the slave-holding states their prepeity '2 ally 
moving only twelve months before; t seems, by a | 1829, remonstrated and submitied injustice, increas-| slaves, and the exelusive dominion over the question the g 
subsequent breuty, concluded at this place in 1819, thal | ing, as it always does, by submission te it.” of slavery within their respective borders. Such 1s to se 
‘‘a greater part of the Cherokee nation” now desire | Twill say to the senator, there are many things | the clear language of the constitution itseH, and suclh com, 
to remainon the east of the Mississippi,‘‘in order to | which I shall ‘emit to say” at this time, connected | was the construction the first eongress placed upon conti 
commence those measures, necessary for their eivi- | with the treaties for the benefit of Georgia; and the; it. Witheut this solemn eonstitutional compact, the Seay 
lization and preservation of theirnation.”” Et is true, |appointment of commissioners and the ratification of | southern states would never have been parties to the bi. 
that by each of these eessions, more lands were |atreaty by the senate of the United States. These | union; and the blessings and benefits which it has ni’ 
yielded by the Indians. But as usual, the valuadle | things, I ‘omitted to say” for L had no desire te in- | conferred, and will confer, not enly upen our own 18 
part of them is within other stales, with whonv tie | june any one, even sustly. 
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zed. ‘Those in the free states, whotin the District ten miles square, ceded to congress 
have been chang this compact, must det.rmine | by two slave-holding states, and surrounded by them, | 
determine to violate th The one is the necessary | slavery should be abolished. What would have re- 
to dissolve the Sai: r . | sulted from granting their request? You would have 
consequent lines nie [before abolition commenced, | thus established a citadel in the very heart of these 
The Hee ee tv emnstieetionsd rights, had much, | states, upon a territory which they had granted to 
repose ii ated the condition of their slaves. | you for a different purpose, from which abolitionists 
very much =e sc aieuler! : religious education, was and incendiaries could securely attack the peace and 
Education, ree ecam A them. In several of the | safety of their citizens. ‘The District would have 
becoming Ce satsot ‘of radual emancipation had be-| become a city of refuge within the slave-holding 
states, the Sey dnataieed This question had been | states for runaway slaves. You would have created, 
sun to be net ar Mar Aand, Virginia, Kentucky | by Jaw, a central magazine, frewm which trains of 
eriously — lhe sation had found rumerous | gunpowder might be securely laid, extending into 
< Mientad adeoedttt among the most distinguished ithe surrounding states, which might, at any moment, 
ana ta . 


ys 5] 





f these states. In Virginia the voice of the | produce a fearful and destructive explosion, By 
porte Fy adual emancipation had been raised with | passing such a Jaw, you would bave introduced the 
(iene Ee ie islative halls, and had been almost} enemy into the very bosoms of ihese two states, and 
mage ong aesther efiort, and this ancient and| afforded him an excellem! opportunity to preduce a 
succes : son wealth might have followed the | servile insurrection. Is there any reasonable man, | 
pe of Penns Wana aud have become a free! who can for one moment suppose that Virginia and | 
example ret | Maryland would have ceded the District of Coluim- 
ache the spirit of abolition has blighted the fair bia to the United States, it they Ree, Colt ated, es 

li sostponed for a long period, if not ( siightest idea that congress would ever abuse it for | 
preepeee ae cn of the slave. Self- preser- | any such purpose? They ecded it for the use and 
Lorever, “es his i first law of nature, and the fear) convenience cf the government of the Unite a States, 
pice ewe» i ection with all its attendant horrors, | and to pervert this grant to the destruction of these | 
: a velled the master to abridge the liberty and | two states, would be a viclation of the most solemn | 
a leenes onl he formerly eranted to his slave. \faith. When slavery shall cease to exist under, the 
INGULLEEL : 





—E 


: S eipnit gue P wlan hic nrohahic | 
N ind of emancipation now greets the ear in any | laws of Virginia and Maryland, (and this, probably, 
| soul aaa S ‘ H . ‘ Bx 5 on tn o "Ort any Yeu: 
of tt » southern ania: No man could be found there, | might have been the case before very inany y¢ ine 
at ie present moment sufficiently bold to attempt ‘had it not been for the eflorts of the abolitionists, ) | 
at the 8 neoaet die 


bay 


to raise the question in any legislative assembly. pase fe cert ought it to be abclished in 
Such have been the a effects of abolition upon | the District of Columbia. 
} ror slaves Themseives. } 
tbe pee RR cae ines cat session which im- | motion, after the petitions had been received , re | 
sdiately preceded Ritner’s message—the question | jected the prayer of the petitioners by a vote of 34 
mediately preces ; yf ime and. to G6, and refused to abolish slavery in the District 
of abolition had occupied much of the time and | to i, and refused pa iets BLE an 
attention of congress. It had been discussed under af Colurmbi: ” I'he Riss eh wt ees vag u- 
every possible aspect. Petitions for the abolition dy | ied aie cis hia ; feaca sii yet aie | 
slavery in the District of Coluinbia, got up and cir- | Indiana, anc one from ai aE Isla ce rel a Sb | 
culated by the anti-slavery societies, poured into | voted in the negative. Pe nt ie House} ese pelitions 
concress from the free states. ‘This was the only | shared the same fate. 1 hey W ere referred toa id | 
mode in which the abolitionists could agitate the | mittee, a majority ot it Sone pod bseda cc 
question in congress, because no fanatic, to Mr. B’s | tives from free states, of an ag ; ba he? Se 
knowledge, had been so mad as to contend that con-_ South Carolina, was chairman; an able, ken yes ate, 
sress had any power over slavery within the slave and judicious report was made, and a resolution 
states themselves. Petitions to abolish slavery in the | was recommended, * Phat congrcss ought rot io 
District of Columbia formed part of the grand | interfere in any way with slavery in the District of 
scheme ef agitation by which the vite acne eX- | me hfe rhis resolution was adopted by the vote 
ecteil 4 ‘complis lelr Purposes. iroughout| of 132 to 40. 
agp at agp es a aan of 1835, a com- Thus stood the question on the 4th of July, 1836, 
bined attempt was made upon the southern states, ‘n cong : 4 A ue eG *, 
nol only by agitation in the north, but by scattering | gress irom the slas e-holding states, and Aheit con- 
over the south, through the post office, and by trav | stituents, had a right to expect peace. I ne ques: 
elling agents, the vilest publications and pictoral re- | on had been fully discussed and deliberately de- 
presentations. He had himself seen many of them. | cided by overwhelming majorities, and ine south 
Their natural tendency was to produce cissatis¥ac- had reason to hope that the minority would acgui- 
tion and revolt among the slaves, and to incite their esee, at least for a season, in the will ofa majority. 
wild passions to vengeance. A servile insurrection Not so, thought Joseph Ritner, the AY gah Me, 
would present a scene of horvo:s which he would) Pennsylvania. In his message of December, 1836, 
not attempt to depict. It would spare neither age | after denouncing the de nocratic: members of con- 
nor sex. What agony of mind must have been suf- | gress from Pennsylvania for havi ng abandoned the | 
fered—especially by the gentle sex—during this, policy and interests of the state, from monvae of 
period of alarm! Many a motherclasped her infant | sbserviency to the exccutive of the nation, and 
to her bosom when she retired to rest, under dread- | after enumerating several particulars in which he 
ful apprehensions that she might be aroused from | alleges that they had thus vielated their duty “* at 
her slumbers by the savage yells of the slaves by | the nod of power,” he adds, ** Last, but worst of 
whom she was surrounded, ‘These were the works | all, came the base bowing of the knee to the dark 
of the abolitionists. Th2 motives of many of them | spirit of slavery.” For what cause did the demo- 
may have been honest, but their zeal was without | cratic representatives of this state—for what cause 
knowledge. The history of mankind aflords numer- | did my respected colleague (gen. McKean) merit | 
ous instances of ignorant enthusiasts, the puri'y of | this denunciation from the governor, if it were not) 
whose intentions could not be doubted, who have | for having resisted the eflorts of the abolitionists, 
spread devastation and bloodshed over the face oi | and having opposed the abclition of slavery in the 
theearth. This abuse of the post office had become so | District of Columbia? 
alarming, that general Jackson, in eloquent and in- | he te é 
dignant language, called the special attention of con- | Instead of sustaining the character of Pennsylvania 
gress to itin his message of December, 1535, and | for devotion to the union, and cheering on her re- 
recommended a remedy. ‘In connection,” said he _presentatives at Washington An the good catice 
“with these provisions in relation to the post office | which they had been advocating, be brands their 


department, [ must also invite your attention to the support of it asa “base bowing of the knee to the 
Rm ’ f : | |, Bae i ie , 99 

painful excitement produced in the south, by at- : dark spirit of slavery.’ ; ais 

lempts to cireulate through the mails inflainmatory | The abolitionists throughout the union hailed 

} 

| 


Impelled by these motives, the senate, upon bis 


appeals to the slaves, and in various sorts of publica- | this sentiment with delight, and Joseph Ritner has 
et - Le, . 5 * 
tions, caleulated to stimulate them to insurrection, 

. - ginien-3? 
and to produce all the horrors of a servile war. 


| one of their most distinguished advocates. It was 


; i . *?.r ; _ a) ; > | 
Under the influence of the feelings excited by | but the otherdey that I observed it statedin a Penn- 


, ‘ees | svilwani oy f ‘ if] -j in Pi sie | nds iv “ej naw ti ideolt Mise dee 
lese causes, the southern members of congress | sylvania paper that an abolition print in Pittsburg | scendant importance, involving in itself the fate of 


reached Washington in December, 1835. Many of | indignantiy repelled the idea advanced by a whig 
S 


- ‘ : oe ¢ en ; sinor w E stifat; iberty it only & > 434) rower 
them. with sorrow and anguish of heart, declared, press of that city that Joseph Ritne rwas not an of ek eh libe rly ; not Oi Lcse, but through- 
. 1, Ou ie world, 


that if the southern states could not remain in the | abolitionist. Show me an abolitionist thronghout 
union without having their domestic peace continu- : the state, and I will show you a supporter ef goy. 
ally disturbed by the attempts of the abolitionists, | Ritner. 

the great law of self-preservation would compel them 
to separate from the north. 


for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- | to relax their efforts, notwillistanding their then re- 


\a, couched in language calculated to exasperate | cent defeat in congress? Why was it mentioned 
the southern members. What did they ask? That, at all, if not for this purpose? 


slavery in the District of Celumbia 
language, opposition to the admission into the union 
of new slaveholding states, a1.d opposition to slavery 
ia the District of Columbia, the very hearth and 
abode of the national honor, have ever Lecn and are 
the cherished Coctrines of our state. Let us, fel- 
low citizens, stand by and maintain them unshrink- 
ingly aud fearlessly. 


such a power? 


post cfiice 


ngress adjourned. ‘lhe members of con-| . . 
When congress adjourned. ‘lhe members of |cussion certainly ought never to be surrendered. 


At the time, it was thus un- | 
derstood everywhere, both in and outof the state. | 


ever since been extolled in all their publications as | 


The governor proceeds further in his message: 


| Arkansas was about to become a state. Arkansas 


vas south of the line fixed by the celebrated Mis- 
sourl compromise, which saved the unien, within 
Which slavery might exist. The people of Arkan- 


i sas held slaves. Theabolition pelitions had prayed 


that no new state should be admitted into the 
union where slavery existed. Joseph Ritner gave 
the abolitionists his aid by coming cut boldly and 
strongly in his message against the admission cf 
any new state in the union where slavery was re- 
covnized, 

Ife is equally explicit in urging the abolition of 
In his own 


It is very true, he admits that the free states 
have ho power over the questicn of slavery in the 
slaveholding states; but had there been any fanatie 
so wild, betore the date ot his message, as to assert 
Not to my knowkdge. On the 


contrary, this has always been acmitted. How 
then was slavery to be abolished in the south?) By 
the existence cf anti-slavery 


Vv secieties in the 
north; by the efiorts of ihe abelitionists to 
arouse the indignant feelings of our citizens agaitist 


our brethren inthe south, because they were unfor- 


tunately born slave-bolders—by making use of the 
‘io seaticr aiows, fire bratcs, ard 
death? among the slaves themeelycs, calculated, 
if notintersed, to incite them to insurrection: ard 
by thus surrcunding their mesters with so Ibany 
dangers as to force them to emancipate theirslaves. 
‘Those who opposed this conduct, the direct ten- 
dency of which was to divide the union, and to 
involve our brethren of the seuth in a servile war, 
were denounced as the enemies of fice discussion, 


and assubservient souls, who would tow their knee 


to the dark spirit of slavery. Accordingly, we fi.d 
governor Ritner, in his message, repeating upon 
this subject what had been said a hundred times be- 
fore in the abolition papers. ‘Above all,” said ke, 
‘let us never yield up the right of free discussion 
of any evil which may arise in the land or any pait 
of it—convinced that the moment we do so, the 
bond of union is broken.” The right of free cis- 


Butarightis one thing and its abuse is another. 
It is certain we all have a right to disenss the ques- 
lion of slavery ; butis it proper for us to organize 


curselves into anti-slavery societics, end to exer- 


cise this right systematically, not for the purpose 


of doing any good at home, fer, thank God! here 


\siavery does not exist, but for that of spreading 


terror and alartn throughout the southern states, of 


distributing ameng the slaves themselves, through 


the mails and by private agents, vile publications 
and pictoral representations, calculated to preduce 
servile insurrection, and thas to force their master 


to emancipate them or abandon the union? Sup- 


pose we should thus aet towards a foreign gov- 


ernment, would it not be just cause of war? And 
have we any greater right to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of Maryland and Virginia, than 
with those of Cuba? ‘ 


When the message of governor Ritner was re- 
ceived in Washington, in 1836, it was considered 
by all as an abolition message, and, as such, if pro- 
duced an impression which 1 shall never forget. 
With the utmost anxiety depictcad on the counte- 
nance of the inquirers, was I asked, over and over 
again, whether, in my Opinion, it spoke the veice of 
Pennsylvania? The keystone state, which bad 
been the firmest bulwark of the onion. and hed 
always respected the constitutional rights of ber 
sister states, had embraced, so far as ber vovernor 
could commit her, the crecd, and had placed her- 
self in the front rank of abolition. T{ remains for 
the people of this great coinrrenwealth, at the next 
election, to ratify or reject the doctrines of this 
message. I consider the question to be one of tran- 


the union, and all that is near and dearto the fiiende 


Should Joseph Ritner be elected, the people of 
| Pennsylvania will have declared, in a voice of thur- 
And here [ would ask, fellow-citizens, if it be| der, that Florida shall net be admitted into the 
Immediately after the | possible to assign any other motive for introducing | 
commencement of the session, and throughout its; the subject, in December, 1836, into the governor’s 
continuance, the abolitionists, intent upon their ob- message, but to sustain and cleer on theanti-slavery | 
ject, sent immense numbers of petitions to congress | societies and abolitionists, and encourage them not | to disturb the repose of the union; ard that the 
doctrines of abolition, from which these are bnt 
|emanations, shall be maintained, no matter what 
| may be the fatal consequence. 


union, because it will be a slave-hehling state ; 
that the question of abolishing slavery in the Dis« 
trict of Columbia shal! again and again be agitated, 


Whilst his election 


: 
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pez, geographer to the king of Spain, published in 
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will be hailed as a vietor +iont 
hailed as a y by the abotitionists ever ral! \Gministrati iti ies dill er 
where, it will be felt to the extremities cry walls. Administration and opposition parties differ, : be within th : ; i —~ ——_—_— 
as a most portentous omen of it o ee of the union | debate, and denognee, with as much zeal and as. shall | ft Sampetensy Of this governmer.t as | 1762. T 
en of its dissolution little da ! ; . all hereafter endeaver to show, and both », 7 
-T have studiously avoi . ittle danger as here: while the judy 7 » and both parti jetter fro 
avoided producing any proofs | ri on ee Rae? judge as peacefully | consent, every means mutuall Parties | 
that Joseph Ritne roducing any proofs | rides his circuit, and the sheriff as t] <e seees oo. ally agreed upon w Cevallos, 
r was an abolitionist, except fi is i ‘ S promptly ex- | establish a joint obligation. ‘Ti isi ould eres 
his: owti-sclemn st, except from )|ecutes his judgments; and the eonstable’ j ; sd - Abe acquisition of ne andin ft 
message, the doctrines of whiel ad. te > eonstable’s staff is ' territory has heretofore been effected by ocw 
have been rece "oR tee which; as omnipotent as in apy other land whi : ’ . vetiected by treaty overnine 
ntly reiterated in his | . y F land which reposes ; this mede of . Yy, and ~ 
; s letter to the! und d is ble mode of proceeding in regard to T th 
anti-slavery society of Pi er, and is blessed by, the common law. Such yt o exas has bee you fo tm 
: ittsburg, It is true, I) is thes ; w. Such; proposed by her minister; but I believe j eth ; 
misht have cited the eff D ie, I) is the spectacle whieh this young state presents t : hy eheve it woul 6. An 
oO e efforts made by his political | the view : 5 presents to| eomport more with the import uid . 2 
friends to obtain t! ed | political | the view of gratified philanthro Thus hi portance of the measy in 171+. 
1¢ hall of the legislature asa place | fi soi py. 1us has she| that both branches of t! “Ure 
: ; ‘OTS s ce! fulfilled the predict hi iches of the government should ¢ ‘ 7.Ag% 
of meeting for the abelitio . : pies predictions which attended her birth the legisli . & €Oheny PBs 
pear bi 2 , n convention; the cor- Th +h: Le ne ‘Fin. i¢ legislature expressing a previous opini 3 lon, ¢ 
diality with wohiel ; ; e proposition which f now submit rard A te aaa Fras S$ Opinion; and London, 
vich he received its members, and, this nit in regard to! this being done, all difficulties, of all k > one, : 
the spirit thus infused i i s, and) this prosperous and self-dependent state would be | ev TF esseneit Nes, OF BE Rind, whatsy. oy OR © 
into them by his countenance | ind wou e | ever, real orimaginary, might be avoide cin : } 
: : : . i j oided by aty which th 
and conversation; his preferenc idecorous and presumptuous, had not the lead been | t : i ya treaty 
se : e for leading abo- |v by F . n| tripartite between Mexico, Texas, and . ae Rio | 
litinniets, in 6 ? ¢ ing given by ‘Texas herself. It appears by th ; ; > , and the Unit the R: 
sts, aking some of bis most important PP y the corres | States, in which the as enya 9: 
: g ondence of the envo t totes . ‘Ss c e assent and confirmat : the fact t 
appointmwnents; and numerous other cir Papin y extraordinary of that repub- | M f ca at Oe 
‘ cuinstanees | lic with ; ep exico (for a pecuniary considerat if gw calle 
tending to establish th : . our own government, that the t f . sideration if yo now &&¢ 
g adits e same fact. I have thought} ann i i . question of choose) might be had, without ‘ingi a A 
i ‘ ; a exalion on certain termsa iti Bn s Without infsinging the 8. An 
it best, however, to confine myself to his own ofh- | submitted to the people of th nd conditions has Been | knowledged independence anel og di oe Bowen, 1 
cial declarations. ‘That he is sineerely an aboli-| in the affirmative b py salah 2 ag ely Texas. i Allied B.itish, § 
joni ’ e ‘eng é ; aver ioritv: w ra itis, 
Daly sine not aie capper Le deserves the merit of} upon, and in ed Ainbis ae ae et eee aha now proceed to show that the territory a¢ rica. 
dhering to his opinion, whieh would have | cove ee cety 4 : from his| tually occupied by the republic of Te ag g, The 
been a great virtue in a good cause. e perenne Oot of that Ae a os for | time a part of the United States = in 1633; 
i ! - 4 . ' s 1 oO a e t e . ’ - od 
ef the bineeh gir gh ayy et ihlustrate the effeets | pondence ies been Sanaa’ tone ante Ba ag ha ceded Louisiana to Spain. fp 10. & 
iph o is doctiine. What would be jt! ieee taht m y the treaty of Hdef spai led ; d’Alarco 
: he ie house of represe ‘ : : J elonso, Spain re-ccded j Aiare 
rit Saga. fellow-citizens, if negroes were ad-| tion becomes J fit pabieet foe the aciite olen ol ges Go lags Den ed treaty. ie aS 
sr rg htong equality of political and social rights | congress. eliberation of In 1804, France, by the treaty of Louisiana, ¢¢ ant, Bie 
>! a . - . _ Se f , 5 - 
already had gh id Sean or at : a You have} Nor is it proposed by my resolution, Mr. Presi oo bt a —. nis Abe Vetted Stajes (CT 
, a e it in the scenes which dent, to do any thi ; ¥ » MT. Si- obtained title to whatever was conveyed 12. 2) 
“hs j ; | ling whic ; . , veyed 
ell sebagh at ay tes 93 hall. ‘Phe subject: strned inte ‘hae of ir ado aay yet eon- a by the treaty of 1762, the effect of the ed Aleedo, | 
rusting, and I recoil frem it i; si : . lerms | mediate conveya being ceely vu 2? 
> m9 of the resolution gt lati e yanee being precisely the same as if b2nc2. 
Go then to the polls, and by your votes in behalf! public; 1g iard our re lations with that re-| the conveyauce by the treat of sank teem as if besa pu 
SROs dou ode wan didate’ Travia Bh Dotter.d base ee and the spirit in which it is conceived is| directly to us instead of to Spait 7! as 9 Spain, 1 
“% ; ah ‘r, de-/ entirely averse to any compromis . : wo 1. 1@ extent of eet 
clare to your sister states and to the world, that) faith and h ( y “4 mise of our national the French elaim, therefore, determines ours. ‘T Spain he 
Pennsylvania will b ai . onor, for any object, of whatever magni- | tit] , Nee fats tear % The +: 
befor balan” patch lt tags she had ever been | tude. More especialiy would I hav int itle of France to the Mississippi, and to the terri. Louisian 
drnest a pe yr s election, the strongest and) eowrse with Mexico characterised Sy tale aretins a pipet ee nn eee nee neve: ar 
pillar of the union. lay : % : aling | been disputed. It rested he discov Mr. / 
id inoderation, on aeeount of her unf Pg sted upon the discovery made a 
dal ad | dition, resulling from a sa oa baa ymca fin. by Le Salle in 1683, who penctrated from Canada this op 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS.  eetah Ggadinene, Wiklek ah:miee have lot oeel Gaasanaanei the Mississippi, and established [B {h; Sn 
SPEECH OF MR. PR , ITH C : . ag ae Fy - een | a few posts i ank 4 ti oa he Spa 
fe Resate, oc os ange a H CAROLINA. born, to liberty must inevitably encountes in seek- | La Salle te oy — A short time afterwards, . the § 
» Aprll at, L00S——C t ve resolulion for the ing for it. Asbong, therefore, as the pretensions of | Mi alle, endeavoring to enter the mouth of the + are 
annexation of Texas. | iiwiee pan ehteuneied , »?P #0OnS OL | Mississippi from the Gulf, passed it unperceived; since Un 
RGR! a Rieiceetnsaoiy Aare | Me e attempted to be asserted by actual) and, sailing westward, diseovered t! P Ved; thorouz’ 
sine the outer of the dav: y Mr. Preston, force, or as long as there is any reasonable prospect | Bernard de called M: , vo sng 1 ee Ht. characte 
abit «| reer ¢ ay: i that she has t! -j . bag » how « Matagorda, where, penetrati 
; hy Sear the just and true boundary of the Uni- | Texas, I Ty bat teoneoe to tte rites ig pang a short distance into the interior, he eatablished « for the ¢ 
ry a . . 6 . : * c : 4 . . { - re) . ¥ a ie 2 . a . ax va ’ 
pi ge Ai rd the treaty of Louisiana, extended liberate conviction, to be sure, is that that period wmibitary post on the bank of the Guadaloupe, (whose gi eg 
aiak 9 outhwest to the Rio Grande del Norte, has already passed; and I beg leave to say that, i ruins exist to this day,) and took possession of the ea ne 
which river continued to be the trae boundary line | my judgment, there is more - ees ) say that, sn | country in the name of his sovereign. The disco- mine 
fem the tersitory west: of the Sabine wes surren- | and conquest of Mexico by Tena r ms rhea very and the possession were precisely such as gave weir in 
ere’ Spal ‘ ‘ ’ - as, the 1a 1s) ti ‘TRS er 2 . : ol ross of 
auef ag Pp by the treaty of 3319: And whereas, | last will ever be reannexed to Mexico. The enter- a, ” coe Mississipph, made by the same enter- . wie 
hus ye er ofa portion of the territory of the | taining of this opinion, perhaps, constitutes the onl prising In ividmal, about the same time; and the ges 
i¢ ; , . * 4a" Ye ° ¢ “9 ‘ >S p M4 - te ° di o} 
prisipayndy ’ oro il precedent, and questionable | difference between mine and the views of the wind ere for France was attended by all the cir- rr P . 
st ionality And whereas, many weizhty | cutive, as deelared in the eorresponde itt cumstances and incidents which characterized that “Av! 
considerations of policy make it expedient to vea| ‘Texan minister: ceneral Hu: 63 > reesei ree et the | of St. Louis or the island of Orleans. It was this Wilt on 
establish the said true boundary,and toannexto the | declined by the. & : whe ; unt. Phe negotiation Is | perfect similarity of the muniments of title which unaeait: 
United States the territory occupied by the state of | involve our Mitlone with Bhaelec “oo ~— authorized Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney, in 1805 — 
‘ 7 o . . r ' atiois ico, fow, sir, I ¢ 5 ait ’ * gl 9 o the | 
ba no mont the er of the said state: | not coneeive that Mexico, in the obvious Losclene: or eh a eee langnage to the Spanish com- Ms se 
tho said t; tag resowed,, That, with the consent oF ness of operations against Texas, should so consider tl Se: uy das sages and principles whieh justity aid wh 
12 said state previously had, and whenever it ean/it. I adiit, however, that the executive | lis conelusion are so satisfactory to their govern- d wi 
be effected consistently with the publie faith and) most legitimate jurisdiction of this questic eo ak awh eRe Seeandet! San eee Lovie 
fi " i; j 4 - i ca ° , ° nat * $ * On, an atte j . to T ' , sists 
ee ee the United States, it is desira- | doubtless in possession of more extensive and oan ys — right — island of New Orleans, un- cae . 
} =} ’ 4 &. . < . ™ e e e > r > sie abl 
the Tnited pose va © reamnex the said territory to Fagen yy upon it than we can have. Itis, there-| whole S stroesicil reeled tin ile gg ai isa d ta 
A ates. ore, avoided tn the resoluti hich i : : 7 ee ee i 
Mr. Preston rose and said: It i 5 j ati d in the resolutions, which import a de- | Norte.” to basin 
- Fre : is now just two|claration of opinion in fay f th i ‘ ; 
"ears since the u : Tow. i : avor 0 the annexation of The exte ; te ; crotary 
spate ~ge seer battle of San Jaeinto es- Texas, only when it can be effected without a dis- | Frenek e es ng aero bd pia mag aie OM an eq‘ 
mak) : ~ 7 i ence of Texas. Some time! turbance olf our relations with Mexieo. F do not te — a Bixee ap linp wiped a “Sarre seer lal 
>VROUS r 3 ; . aid ch yas j o » the di jig 
Te! PS ag o that ¢ pares consummation, the repub- | uncerstand—I should be very unwilling to believe i aa La 8 eee on tie gaalag soe cisco ol J ake 
i ri ‘ soca * the worki its deetaration of | —that the administration has taken decisive grounds a, s {| St B. ae - noreeemenn meen wales avi em 
a dependen rani . “hpi Sive g these on th : ard’s w ' and ef 
He) | i 8 , =o Mi ~ fully organized a govern-| against my proposition, in every contingency. In-|ed. On tI pew t ea Rmere Sa eneaey aennee’ sor is k 
j Mi of its own. he struggle.with the parent | deed, I believe T can show that I Oo : . On the west the extent was determined by the And t 
Hae country was brief, but decisive: : Jes ey nao a am warranted in| applieatio { mein! ve : ’ > Ant to 
. y was brief, but decisive; and since the 24st | entertaining ti stot PT n of a principle recognized by the Euro- 
1% of April, 1836, no hostile flag has for one mo- probably the cen tar va es saa a " inost | pean powers making settlements in America, viz poe hs 
+f Le Fda ck fo. OER ‘ . : ‘iously pr . ee De. : : ‘ fenati 
i mete been unfurled in Texas Profound peace haa | geenetiry of Wate fe aseid. in bis  nroner ey Se em the dividing line should be established at a me- with 4 
1 rooded over her fertile lands, making them preg- with a foreign minister, any imlication of the care ons. Coennee mance n thets various settlements. that $3: 
ih) nant; while all the benign influences of order and | of the government inthe contingeney cont , - + se pre . La Salle’s settlement, the nearest dissens 
ih | enlightened liberty have been experienced as in-| by my resolution; but what thet o i seca sat . Spanish possession was a sirall post ealled Panuco, it fie 
tenseby as in our own country, or in any other on} if it were to avow i ; I} . id De, | at the point where a river of that name falls into the Pier 
the f f th 4a! proper to avow it, may be inferred from | b {TFT : tien a 
he face of the earth. Internal tranquillity, supre- | the faet that the president himself bas heretof ay of Tampico. The inedium line between Pann- of the | 
macy of the laws, regularity and efficiency of action| as sceretary of state, while earrying into effe a coand the Guadaloupe, on which was La Satle’s e4sai>: 
0 i the functions of government, have realized | nolicy of his predecessor to whose great pet ‘nines fort, ate the Rio Grande del Norte, which rive? Sit c 
thateve ‘ redi . - . ng STD! . +a : eteanis ees se »¢ -as i “ag re re. ss : e a 3 ae Ora 3g 
Ww ewe r was pr dieted, or hoped, or wished, when; he is devoted and pledged, exerted all his ability to’ i men oo e, 3 anmed 2 the true boundary be power- 
we pnt the birth of this young republic, and | accoimplish this object; that Mr Poinsett the see esate I gs Spain. .R raniad sepee Biee © ‘ 
rec oF rnition asa. Oh Fe ees . Sothis . , S°e- | assert he ‘ Gm As 
farnil pened bh npt recognition asa member of the | retary of war, has been sedmbously engaged in the iod rT aan by bn at boundary from 1656, the States) 
amily of nations. While it unfortunately happens | same enterprise, under tl ai xe he | period of La Salle’s discovery, up to 1762, when, by territ 
that Mexico continues to be agitated by intestine istrations: cal that Mr ten ts oe rasey the cession of Louisiana to Spain, the countries portlets 
co:mninotions, ¢ ‘rass > th Pe 8 Hts mene Ee ashy o ANAL Mat. fs syii, he Secretary OF, were united a ties a ring 
Ce ALTE Calne by the inet pressing | stafe, Is a Georgian by birth and allegtanee, oad It is thus 2 rH 7 wa ee. letter out tie 
\. r; " : ' € is 1re  Prgaeit, he rate depen- | will not, therefore, be suspected of entertaining dif- hs Don O s* € f M ei h ams, 1A his conclusive € wl > | 
dency, the valor and wistom of whose citizens have | ferent opinions. It is not to be supposed that th I as Onis, of March, 1818, reeapitulates the tes- given t 
tnade independent, has exhibited a most striking | remai * 3 supposed that the | timony in favor of the French title Paleo a 
contrast. On one side, bloodshed a: tre ? | joa | mainder of the cabinet could exert sufficient in-| On the part of the United States: Loaisi 
Sea 5 we dsned and roveintion, | fluence to overcome the sentiments of these three; 14, The discov teeter sae" : aid th: 
a wilt and fluctuating state of politics, an ever, gentlemen, or would, for a moment, entertai | siengr ph venga of Mississippi, from near ifs ther 6 
$8 ony fa . é eu epok, ’ PTic i > . . ae Jere 
Chan sis Sov ernment, and a continual succession | purpose of reversing the favorite olicy of ed | taas.. poses etegpe PY (he: Brenan few Gesads, © Es‘, 
of conflicting purposes, show the presence of a dis- | Jackson. ~s Bf I - yg tm bee ' . assuin; 
orzanizing spirit; while, on the other, a growing I disavow, } resi “ae . The possession taken, and establishment mace Msc, 
camndete ail en enténked eniteetiate Macttack te | even iff tow i Ir. President, all hostile purposes, or} by Ba Salle, at the bay of St. Bernard, west of the se 
ded ag ire bespeak sven Hl temper, towards Mexico; and I trust that} riv anity Re te Oe quotin: 
settled state of the public mind, reposing unde : 7 Sane rivers Trinity and Colorado, by authority fiom Lou's | 
F fa full public mind, reposing under the} LT impugn neither the policy nor principles of the} XIV, in 1685 ge 7 treaty 
ac “i of a : y organized and established govern- adininistration. I therefore feel inyself at liberty} 3 The charter of Louis XIV 7742 as ace 
re we ( epartinent of which is working with | to proceed to the discussion of the points made in 4. The histosien! al ‘siete , ony gta dhP -s Sup/os 
gravity an steadiness. Canvassing and elections | the resolution, entirely diserabarrassed of any pre- | pi aint af. 40 shart aban eaiapyen soe procee 
go on with warinth, and without violence. The| liminary obstacle, unless, indeed, the mode by which pre ‘The fe tna - Vergennes. ; Was ce 
president is inangarated, and congress assembles, | so important an act is to be eflected mer oe olde ae wig nao authority of De Lisle’s m:P. distins 
j . j _ ree oa ; P ° . 7 * oye “2 . 3 a espe t run ] f ‘ ‘ - 
with as little commotion as we have within these | dered as interposing a difficulty. If the cbject itself ; pecially that of the map of Don Themas Lo “He 
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762. These documents were all referred to in the 
pel from Messrs. Pinckney and Monro2 to Mr. 
pace ti of 20th April, 1305. Since which tine, 
cor further confirmation of the same claiins, the 
voverninent of the United States are enabled to refer 


vllowing: 
y eye published by Homann, at Nuremburg, 
in 10 ical w lished in 1717, at 

7. A geographical work pub ished in ee 
London, entitled “Atlas Geographicus, or a co.uplete 
gyste:n of Geography, ancient ait Modern;” in 
which the map of Louisiana marks its extent from 
the Rio Bravo to the Perdido. ta both these maps 
the fact ie by La a is laid down on the spot 

>w called Matagorda. 
“ ‘An offisial British map, published in 1755, by 
Bowen, intended to point out the boundaries of the 
B.itish, Spanis», and French colonies in North Ame- 
rica. ; ‘ ‘ : 

g, The narratives published at Paris, of Hennepin, 
in 1633; of Tonti, in 1697; and of Joutel, in 1713. 

10. A letter from colonel La Harpe to Don Martin 
d’Alarconne, of 8th July, 1719. (A, Nos. Land 2. 

11. The order of the French governor of Louisi- 
aut, Bienville, to La Harpe, of August 10, 1721. 
(C, No. 3.) sit 

12. The geographical work of Don Antonio de 
Aleedo, a Spanish geographer of the highest eml- 
naacx. Tais work anl the map of Lopez having 

een published after the cession of Louisiana to 
Spain, in 1732, a‘ford degisive evidence of what 
Spain herself considered as the westeru boundary of 
Louisiana, when she had no interest in contesting it 
arainst another state. (D. No. 4.) 

°Mr. Adams was not content to rest our tide upon 
this imposing array of positive testimony, but exain- 
ined and dissipated all the objections to it taken by 
the Spanish minister, aud, by a masterly refutation 
of the Spanisi pretensions, satisfied (as it has been 
since understood) the Spanish negotiator hithself so 
thorouz ily that he would have been willing to have 
characterised the result of the negotiation as a‘‘trealy 
for the excharge of territories,” &c. between Spain 
and America. 

Tnis senate, M.-. President, is not a fit place fora 
minate exi.nination of all the particulars, or the 
weighins of all the opposing arguinents in the pro- 
gros3 of this controversy. Bat [may be perinitted 
toadl, to wiat TI have indicated as to the grounds of 
oar cliin, the fact that all our states.nen wavgse at- 
tention has been turaed to the investization, have, 
with one consent, expressed the clearest aad most 
unhesitating conviction of the validity of our title, 
from the first moment at which it was agitated, down 
to the unfortunate treaty of 1819. Mr. Jeiferson, 
w'o32 tura of iniad led hi.a to such investigations, 
ail whos2 thoughts, as every one knows, were long 
ail deeply eagaged upon all matters connected with 
Louisiaua, expressed himself in the most positive 
manag. Mb+s3r3. Monroe and Pinckney, in 1805, 


usd the language [have before quoted, in obedience | 


to instructions from Mr. Madison, at that time se- 
eretiry of state. Me. Monroe, when president, held 
aneqaaily strong language, through Mr. Adams, his 
secrstary of state. ‘Tous, sir, we have tue authority 
ol J2ferson, Madison, M onroa, and Adams, officially 
anl emphatically announced tous. Generali Jack- 
so1i3 Kaowa to have entertained the same opinion. 
Avi to these led me ad{ the very high authority of 
aioiher distinguished namea—that of the honorable 
senator from Koenatucky near ine. Wien the treaty 
with Soaia, in 1319, was coacinded, it is well known 
tat sone delay occurred on account of the internal 
dissensions of Spain, in the ratificatioa of it. Waile 
it was thus suspenied, the senator fro:a Kentucky, 


'fro:n Spain; and Louisiana was protected by the | 


ed of questioning, in this branch of the government, 
our title to Texas, which had been constantly main- 
tained by the executive for more than fifteen years 
past, under three successive adininistrations.” 

He also said: 

“In the Florida treaty, it was not pretended that 
the object was simply a declaration of where the 
western limit of Louisiana was; it was, on the con- 
trary, the case of an avowed cession of territory 
froin the Un.ted States to Spain. The whole of the 
correspondence manifested that the respective par- 
ties to the negotiation were not engaged so much in 
an inquiry where the limit of Louisiana was, as 
where it should be. Hence we find various limits 
proposed and discussed. * * * Finally, the Sa- 
bine is fixed, which neither of the parties ever con- 
tended was the ancient limit of Louisiana, * * * 
And the treaty itself proclaims its purpose to be a 
cession of the United States to Spain.” 

Sich were the opinions and statements of the 
senator in 1820, of which1 gladly avail myself. It 
is unfortunate for the country, for the whole country, 
that congress did not concur with him in the decla- 
ration that it would be inexpedient to make a trans- 
fer thereof to ary foreign power; and I cannot but 
trust that the wisdom and patriotism which warred 
against that rash treaty of 1819, will now be exerted 
to remedy its great and growing evils, om the earliest 
opportunity, and by the only means left, viz: the 
re-annexation of Texas, whose transfer the honora- 
ble gentleinan eloquently denounced as inexpedient 
and unconstitutional. 

But, Mv. President, I take a higher ground than 
Mr. Clay on the occasion alluded to. He rested 
the constitutional objection upon the incompetency 
of the treaty-making power to alienate the terrilory 
of the United States. I take the ground that itis 
incompetent to the whole government; that it does 
not belong to its granted powers; that its assumption to prepose the annexation of Texas, as one of the 
is of the inost alarming consequences. ‘The cunsti-| very earliest measures of his adininistration, after he 
tution vests in congress the power to “dispose of the | was made president. Yes, Mr. President, Mr. John 
territory or other property of the United States.”— | Quincy Adams had hardly ascended the presidential 
The true exposition of this clause is found in the | chair before he assiduously addressed himself to the 
vast and wise land system adopted in pursuance of | task of repairing the injury inflicted upon the coun- 
it at the very institution of the government. Large try by the treaty of 1819, in the making of which it 

essions of territory had been made by several states | lias been since understood, he was the reluctant 


to this government, as property, for certain general) agent. As secretary of state, in 1819, he negotiated 
ithe treaty of transier; as president of the United 


purposes; and this clause of the constitution was in- 
serted to give the necessary power to etiect the ob- | States, ia 1824, he instituted a negotiation for the 
The clause has this extent, | re-annexation. Through his secretary of state, Mr. 


we threw a gem away that would have bonght ten 
Floridas. Under any circumstances, Florida would 
have been ours in a short time; but our impatience 
induced us to purchase it by a territory ten times as 
large, a hundred times as fertile, and to give five 
millions of dollars into the bargain. Sir, | resign 
myself to what is done; I acquiesce in the inexora- 
ble pas!; [ propose no wild and chimerical revola- 
tion in the established order of things, for the pur- 
pose of remedying what I conceive to have been 
wrong originally. But this [do propose: that we 
should seize the fair and Just occasion now presented 
toremedy the mistake which was inade in 1819; that 
we should repair, as farjas we can, the evil effect of 
a breach of the constitution; that we should re-esta- 
blish the integrity of our disinembered territory, and 
get back into our union, by the just and honorable 
means providentially offered to us, that fair and fer- 
tile province which, in an evil hour, we severed from 
the confederacy. 

It might be supposed, Mr. President, from the 
manner in which the public mind has been inflamed 
against my proposition, that it had not heretofore 
been heard of; and that I was startling the commu- 
nity with a novel policy. Notso,sir. ‘The farthest 
in the world froin it. For the first time, to be sure, 
there is aloud and wide-spead clamor against the 
annexation of ‘Texas; but the project of effecting it 
has notoriously been entertained and urged by the 
two last administrations; and, although not adopted 
by the present, as an administration measure, is 
known to have been favorably entertained by the 
| president, and at least one distinguished member of 

the cabinet. il is strange that a measure which has 
been urged for twelve years past, should now, for 
the first time, be met by a tempest of opposition; and 
it is very strange that he should be found riding apon 
and directing the storm, who was the very first man 





——_— 








jects of these grants. 


no more: the power is exhausted when these pur-| Clay, (whose name heretofore has been always con- 
poses are accomplished. Itwas never dreamt that nected with opposition to the cession, and with ad- 
congress could dispose of the sovereignty of any | vocacy of re-annexation of Texas, and whom I should 
portion of the territory of the United States; and we, be giad to find standing on the sane ground now that 
inay well imagine with what feelings Virginia would | he occupied from 1319 to 1829,) the president in- 
have contemplated the proposition to endow this go-! structed Mr. Poinsett, then minister to Mexico, to 
verninent with a power to traasfer the northwest ter- | open at once, and vigorously urge a negotiation for 
ritory to Great Britain or Russia. The clause does, the re acquisilion of Texas, and the re-establishment 
not discri:ninate between the power of tis govern- | of the southwest line of the United States at the Rio 
ment to dispose of territory within and without the | Grande del Norte. The secretary urged it upon the 
liinits of the states. It is general, and applies to all) envoy, as a matter of the deepest interest to the 
territory belonging to the United States, wherever it) country, and the highest policy of the government. 
is found—whether it be Point Comfort, ia Virginia, |The advantages are elaborately and zealously set 
or the vacant lands in Arkansas, or those within the | forth; and alihough the country at that time labored 
territory of Florida. The power granted within the | under a large debt, the envoy Was authorized to offer 
states and within the territories is identical: and if! five millions for the acquisition. It is greatly to be 
One can be transferred to a foreign power, both can.| lamented that the joint efforts of Mr. Adains, Mr. 
But the protection of the terrifortes against this wild | Clay, and Mr. Poinsett, failed upon this oceasion, as 


| power of alienation is enforced in every instance by, the joint efloits of general Jackson, Mr. Van Biren, 


| aud Mr. Poinsett, did upon a subsequent occasion, 
when the proposition was renewed, or rather con- 
| tinued, under a new administration. Froim the be- 
ginning to the end of his adiministration, Mr. Adains 


terins of cession from France. Tuey were ail on) kept steadily in view this important jueasure; and 


the high guaranties of soleinn compacts. Wiscon- 
sin is protected by the terms of cession froin Vir- 
vinta; Florida is protected by the terins of cession 





then a member of the other house, taking the view 
of the treaty which [am now urging—that it was a 


C4s3ion of a portion of the territory of the United | 


State3 which was lacompetent to the treaty- making 
power—oPered the following resolutions: 

“I. Resolved, That the constitution of the United 
States vests in congress the power to dispose of the 
territory belonging to them; and that no treaty pur- 
porting to alienate any portion thereof is valid, with- 
out the concurrence of congress. 

2. Resolved, That the equivalent proposed to be 
given by Spaia to the United States, for that part of 
Louisiana lying west of the Sabine, was inadequate, 
Wil that it would be inexpedient to make a trausfer 
thereof to any foreiza power.” 

[ s‘iall have oceasion, by an: by, to advert to the 
assuinption for congress of power to alienate the ter- 
ritory of the United States. My present purpose ia 
quoting these resolutions, is to show that, while the 
treaty with Spain was yet pending it was considered 
a3 a cession of our territory. The resolutions pre- 
Suppose the fact, and take it for granted. They 
Proceed upon the ground that a part of Louisiana 
Was ceded; and in advocating these resolutions, their 
distin zuished author hold: this emphatic language: 

“He presumed the spectacle would not b2 present- 











| 


| faith—and Wisconsin or Florida may be alienated | 


wild fanatacisia of the abolitionists is hurrying so 


the same footing, under the guaranty of the same; when his successor caine in, as it was supposed, 

with opinions differing on all points, and with pro- 
mises and pledges of all sorts of changes, amidst the 
general bouleversement of all that had been done or 
attempted, this ineasure alone was held sacred; it 
was adopied a3 it stood upon the record, and urged 
with the characteristic energy of the man who felt, 
and truly felt, that he was not so much the function- 
ary ofa corstitutional government, as the representa- 
tive of the democracy of this country, as Napoleon 
had been, of that of France. Jackson, Van Buren, 
aud Poinsett, took the place of Adams, Clay, and 
Poinsett, but pushed on the negotiation. How or 
why it failed, it were useless now to inquire. Whe- 


under the same right. 

Will any one, at this tine of day, claim for con- 
gress the power te dispose of either of these territo- 
ries toa foreign power? If it be said that, having 
purchased thein, we may sell them, the proposition 
is equally true of the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
anil Missouri. Can we sell them, or exchange thein 
for Canada? If such a doctrine were countenaiuced 
for a inoment, would any man south of the Potomac 
feel himself safe from sale or exchange, while the 





large a portion of our fellow-cilizens upon measures 1 
no less extravayant, and infiiitely more fraught with! ther it was lost sight of amongst the vulgar and 
all those disasters that make humanity shudder? Will! paltry controversies of Scotinos and Yorkinos, or 
that spirit which demands the exercise of political} postponed by the massacres and plunderings of the 
power for the confiscation of property, and sports| succado, or suspended by the ceaseless revolutions 
itself upon the very brink of servile war—will that | of that fuled country, is now of no consequence. 
spirit pause in its reckless career, at so obvious a| Tiis is certain, that president Jackson never lost 
measure as the retrocession of southern territory?) sight of it, and that he continued to look to its ac- 
The treaty, Mr. President, of 1319, was a great} complishment as one of the greatest events of his 
oversight on the part of the southera states. We] administration, to the moment when the title of 
went into it blindly, [ must say. The great impor- | Mexico was ext.nguished forever by the battle ef 
tance of Florida, to which the public mind was/| San Jacinto, 








strongly awakened at that time by peculiar circum- And the object, sir, was well worthy of the solici- 
s:ances, led us precipitately into a measure by which | tude of a patriot statesman, for the country lost to 
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us by the fatal treaty of 1819, is one of the finest 
upon the whole earth, Its beautiful prairies expand 
beneath as genial a climate as ever blessed the milder 
latitudes of the temperate zone; and rising with a 
gentle slope from the Gulf, towards the north, pre- 
seut the appearance of avast lawn, interspersed 
with streams and woodland. No heavy forests en- 
cuimber its surface, and present obstacles to its set- 
tlement; no barren wastes of sand disfizure it; no 
marshy swamps mar its atinosphere with unhealthy 
exhalations. Under a sun which ripens the sngar 
cane and coffea, the surface is as green as New Kag- 
Jand; and it is as exainpt from disease as any portior 
of the valley of the Mississippi. It is intersected at 
snort distances by large rivers, which form bays and 
estuaries along the Gulf coast, eminently fitted for 
ecommerce. Under the qriekening intliences of our 
policy and our people, this fine tract of country, 
coo:ned to be an eternal waste if possessed by the 
Mexicans or Camanches, will spring into a glorious 
a: vigorous existence. Its fields will teem with the 
richest productions of the earth; its rivers will bear 
down to wat should always be considered in the 
policy ofthis governinent as owr sea (mare nostri) 
an nabounded produce, to enhance the navigation 
of the northera states, while an increasing popula- 
tion augments the demand for their inannfactures, 
Bat the boundary line established by the treaty of 
1319, not only deprives us of this extensive and fer- 
tils territory, bat winds with “a deep indent” upon 
the valley of the Mississippi itself, ranning upon the 
Red river andl the Arkansas. It places a foreign 
nation in the rear of our Mississippi settle:nents, and 
brings it within a stone’s throw of that great outlet 
whieh discharges the cominerce of hall the union. 


(hem united, to consent to such a union, (viz: with 
the sovereign state of Texas;) nor, indeed, does such 
authority pertain, as an tucident of sovereignty, or 
otherwise, to the government, however absolute, of 
any nation.” 

Both these propositions T controvert; and, first, 
as to the powers of this covernment. 

The comuinittee, it appears to me, has been led to 
erroneous conclusions on this subject by a funda- 
inental mistake as to the nature and character of 
our government: a mistake which has pervaded and 
perverted all its reasoning, and has for a long time 
been the abundant source of much practical mis- 
chief in the action of this government, and of very 
dangerous speculation. The mistake lies in con- 
sidering this, as to its nature and powers, a consol. 
idated governinent of one people, instead of a con- 





federated government of many states. There is 
no one single act perforined by the people of the | 
United States, under the constitution, as one people. | 
Even in the popular branch of congress this dis- 
linction is maintained. A certain number of dele- 
gates is assigned to each state, and the people of 
each state elect for their own state. When the 
‘functionaries of the governinent assemble here, 
\they have no source of power but the coustitution, 
\which pregcribes, defines, and limits their action, 
‘and constitutes them, in their aggregate capacity, 
a trust or agency, for the performance of certain 
duties confided to theim by various states or com- 
munities. This government is therefore a confed- | 
eracy of sovereign states, associating themselves | 
together for mutual advantages. ‘They originally | 
came together as sovereign states, having no an- 











The mouth of the-Sadine and the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi are of a danzerous vicinity. The great ob- 
ject -f the purchase of Louisiana was to remove ail 
possible interferenss of foreign states in the vast 
co.n'nerce of the outlet of so many states. By the 
cession of ‘Pexas this policy was to a certain extent 
compromised, 

O1 this subject, Mr. Van Buren, in his instructions 
to Mr. Poinsett, holds the following language: 

“Tio line proposed as the one most desirable to 
us, would constitute a most natural separation of the 
resources of the two nations. Itis the centre ofa 
exyintvy uninhabitable on the Galf; and, on the 


mwitains, so difftralt of access, and so poor, a3 to 


furnish no induceinents for a laad intercourse; and, 
of course, no theatre for those differences that are 
almost insepara le froin a neighborhood of commer- 


cial interests. It corresponds with the habitual feel- 


ings of the people of Mexico, and with the avowed | 


policy of the Mexican voverament, by causing a wide 


$ <s04 ng ee ceuebae if 
separation and difficulties of intercorrse between | 


tie inhabitants of the two countries, by preventing 
those excitem :nts and bickerings invariably produced 
by the coatizuous operation of conflicting laws, 
habits, and interests. The coimimercial establish- 
ment whic’ would be forthwith made atthe Neuces, 
and in its vicinity, would enable us to preserve, Ina 
yreat degree, the morals of the inhabitants of both 
sides, by the prevention ofsinuzgling; aud the Mext- 
can government, by thus respecting the real interests 
of the United States, without actual prejudice to ifs 
owa, would afford the stronzest evidence of that 
spiril of friendship by which the United States have 
always been influenced towards it, and which should 
ever characterize the conduct of neighboring re- 
rubdlics.”” 

I have thus, Mr. President, shown that the terr- 
tory of Texas was onrs. that the constitutionality of 
its alienation is at least doubtful, and that its rean- 
nexation is desirable. I have now to advert to the 
objections raised against if; and, fortunately, these 
are presented ina distinct aad imposing form, in the 
report of a coimmittee of the house of representatives 
of Massachuseits, now in session. IT approach with 
due deference, sir, whatever comes from the fune- 
tionariss of that great commonwealth; (for, although 
I think her opinions and policy have not been ex- 
ernpt from serious mistakes aud errors,) still, froi 
the time of her Hanecocks and Adar:nses, she has 
prosecuted her purposes with a firmness and intelii- 
gence certainly not surpassed by any state In the 
union. She has at all times been feriile in great 
men. She has always had the consideration abroad, 
and that self-confidence, (a main source of strength, ) 
that results from a glorions past; and these advan- 
tages, combined with her superior magnitude and 
wealth, have constituted her the head and leader of 
New England. What she says and does is therefore 
entitled to the greatest consideration, and this is the 
nore especially demanded at my hands by the tem- 
perate and courteous manner in which the commit- 
tee lias done me the honor to treat me and the reso- 
lution which is now the subject of our deliberations. 

The report says: . 

“The committee do not believe that any power 
exists in any branch of this government, or in all of 


control. 
(of fora time, refusing to join the confederacy, and | 


discretion. 
fore she was a state of this union; and, in the very 


| tinue to be so. 
admitting another state into this confederacy? ‘The | 


thority and pretending to no power of reciprocal | 
North Carolina and Rhode Island stood ! 


at length came into it by the exercise of a sovereign | 
So too of Missouri, who was a state 
fully organized and perfect, and self-governed, be- 


nature of things, this has been the case with all the 
states heretofore adinitted, and must always con- 
Where, then, is the difficulty of 





power to admit new states is expressly given. | 
'** New states may be admitted by the congress 
into this union.”? By the very terms of the grant, | 
they must be slates vefore they are adinitted; when | 
adinitted, they become states of the union. The 
terms, restrictions, and principles, upon which new | 
states are to be received, are matters to be regula- 
ted by congress, under the constitution. 
The power conferred by the constitution upon 
congress is not to create, but to admit, new states. 
The states create themselves; Missouriand Mich- | 


all of their political functions. 


igan did so,and exercised all the functions of self- | 
yovernment, while congress deliberated whether | 


‘they should be ad:nitted. 


In the mean time, the | 


territorial organization was abrogated, and the laws | 
‘of congress superseded; und if congress declined 


to admit them, they, ofirecessity, ré 
cand independent states. 
Heretofore, in the acquisition of Louisiana and 
Florida, France and Spain both stipulated that the 
‘inhabitants of the ceded territories should be incor- 
|porated in the union of the United States, as soon 
as may be consistent with the principles of the fed- 
eral constitution, and adinitted to all the privileges, 
rights, and immunities, of the citizens of the United 
States. In coinpliance with this stipulation, Lo1- 
‘isiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, have been admit- 
ted into tite union, and at no distant day Florida 
will be. Now, if we contract with France and 
Spain for the acd:nission of states, why shall we not 
with Texas? If France can sell to us her subjects 
and her territory, why cannot the people of Texas 
vive themselves and theirterritory tous? Is it more 
consistent with our republican notions that men and 
territory can be transferred by the arbitrary will of 
a monarch, for a price, than that a free people may 
be associated with us by mutual consent? Can we 
buy, or according to the report of the Massachu- 
setts committee, conguer, and yet not enter into 
an amicable agreement to eilect the saine object, 
in pursuance of the ascertained will of all parties 
conceried? There is some display of learning in 
the report, to show that conquest can effect what 
lconsent cannot. Notso. War itself is but a mode 
of arguinent—ultima ratio; conquest is an enforced 
consent. It does not terminate in actual physical 
restraint, perinanent!y applied, but in the assent of 
the conquered party that submission is preferable 
to further resistance. A state or a people incor- 
porated with another by such means has come to 
the conclusion that union is better than the calam- 
ities of war. Why cannot the same state come to 
the conclusion that union is better than other ca- 
lamities to which it is exposed, or of itself promi- 
ses benefits greater than those resulting from a 
separate existence? 








mained foreign | 





: —— 

It is supposed that there is a sort of politic 
possibility, resulting from the natuve of thine. 
effect the proposed union. The committee ‘’ te 
that ‘the measure is in fact the union of éwo ind E 
pendent governments.” Certainly, the unio» of 
twenty-seven ‘independent governments;” but ‘ 
committee adds, that it should rather be termed 
dissolution of both and the formation of a hew 
which, whether founded on the same or ano 
Written constitution, is, as to its identity, different 
froin either, This can only be effected by the 
Summum jus, &e. x? 


A full answer to this objection, even if many 
others were not at hand, as far as Texas is conce, oa 
is contained in the fact that the summuim , 
been exercised. 


Her citizens, by a unanimous vote, have decided 
in favor of annexation; and according to the adic. 
sion of the committee, this is sufficiently potent 
to dissolve their governinent, and tosurreader ther. 
selves to be absorbed by ours. To receive th). 
auginentation of our territory and population, may. 
ifestly, dees not dissolve this government, or cyey 
remodel it. Its identity is not disturbed. There 
Is no appeal necessary to the summum Jus populi 
for such a political arrangeiment on our part, even 
if the summum jus populi could be predicated of 
this government, which it cannot. Now, it is very 
obvious that two free states may associate for con. 
mon purposes, and that these common purposes 
may be multiplied in number or increased in jm. 


al im. 


at 
tite 
ihe 
yy 
ane, 
ler 


~ 


Jus hag 


i@m. 


portance, at the discretion of the parties. They 


may establish a common agency for the transaction 


_ of their business ; and this may include a portion cr 


The new creation 
inay be an agency if created by states, or a coy. 
ernment if created by the people; for the people 
have a right to abolish and create governments, 
Tha 

Does any one doubt whether Texas could reioin 
the republic of Mexico? Why not, then, rejoin this 
republic? 

No one doubts that the states now composing 
this union might have joined Great Britain after 
the declaration of independence. The learned coun- 
inittee would not contend that there was a political 
impossibility in the union of Scotland and england, 
or of Ireland and Britaia ; or that, in the nature of 
things, it would be impossible for Louisiana, if she 
were a sovereicn state out of this union, to join 
with the sovereizn state of Texas in forming a new 


| government. 


There is no pont of view in which the proposi- 
tion for annexation can be considered, that any 


serious obstacle in point of form presents itself. If 


this government be a confederation of states, then 
itis pronosed to add another state to the confede- 
racy. If this governinent be a consolidation, then 
it is proposed to add to it additional territory and 
population. That we can annex, and afterwards 
admit, the cases of Florida and Louisiana prove. 
We can therefore deal with the people of Texas for 
the territory of Texas, and the people can be s 
cured in the nghts and privileges of the constita- 
lion, as were the subjects of Spain and France. 
So much for the formal difficulties. I now ap- 
proach these which have exercised a more decisive 


influence over that portion of the union which is 


EE 





offering a determined opposition lo this measure. 
The Massachusetts committee experience much 
difficulty in ascertaining the mode of action by 
which the proposed annexation can be effected, 
and demand * in what form wonld be the practical 
exercise of the supposed power? In what depait- 
ment does it lie?” The progress of events already 
in a great measure answers this objection. ‘Texas 
has taken the initiative. Her minister has tntro- 
duced the subject to that department which is alone 
capable of receiving communications froin foreign 
governments, and the executive has submitted the 
correspondence to congress. The resolutions be- 


fore you propose an expression of opinion by con: 


gress, which, if made, the executive will doubtless 
°,% . - . . - ha 
address itself earnestly, in conjunction with th 


authorities of Texas, to the consummation of the 


joint wishes of the parties, which can be accom- 
plished by treaty, ernanating from one department 
of this government, to be carried into effect by the 
passage of all needful laws by the legislative depatt- 
ment, and by the exercise of the express power 0! 
congress to admit new states. 


am aware, Mr. President, of the full extent and 
of the decided character of the opposition which this 
measure encounters in a large section of the unio! 
A vast number of remonstrances, memorials, and pe 
titions, with countless signatures, have been present 
ed, characterized in almost every instance by avery 
excited temper. Several of the most respectable 
states, too, have solemnly adjured congress to ¢& 
cline my proposed measure. Vermont led the w*y: 


in a violent and denunciatory paper. The populows 
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—— ae f Ohio followed, in such determined hostility, | represented in the first congress, according to provi- | which I have for the states which have taken ground 
al im. state P r levislature has volunteered a denial of the | sions of the constitution, were— on this subject, I should be disposed to suspect that 
DBS to ha tationality of that acquisition which atiords the | New York - - 6 New Hampshire - - 3 ‘the idea of checking the extension of domestic 
€ Says ar to her coimmerce. ‘The gravity and dignity of | New Jersey - - 4 Massachusetts - - 8 slavery was but a hollow and hypocritical pretext, 
nde. outlet chusetts have been enlisted to the same end; | Delaware - - 1 Rhode Island - - - J to cover political designs, ‘The slaveholding popu- 
fo. of pre short all the northern and middle states, in | Maryland ~ - @ Connecticut - - - §& lation and the slaveholding political communities 
ut the och or ‘other, have urged objections upon us.| Virginia - - - 10 Pennsylvania - = + 8, may be multiplied by the ‘preposed acquisition of 
ed the rrihé views of so large and respectable a portion of | North Carolina - - 5 Vermont - - + + 2) territory; but I do not see that slavery or the num- 
oe the counted be determined by broad reasons of gene- South Carolina - ae Sette atl | ber of slaves ean be increased by it. Under the 
oF | policy, conceived in a spirit of patriotism, and | Georyia - - - 3 WNon-siaveholding 27 | mild condition of southern slavery, the negro popu- 
setent eee the various interests of the whole union! Kentucky - - - 2 


lation increases at a greater ratio than that of the 
whites throuzhout the union, augmented as the lat- 
ter is by the accession of foreigners. To this natu- 
There being nine slaveholding and six non-siave- | ral increase, your laws, making the introduction of 
holding states, the senate stood 18 to 12. slaves a felony, forbid any addition. Extend the 

By the apportionment under the first census, the | territory as you may, you can only have those you 


by the 


ina just and equal consideration, they would come 
reconmended tous by a very weighty authority; but, 
on the other hand, if this joint inovement be a coin- 
pination, conceived in a spirit of hostility towards 
one section, and for the purpose of aggrandizing the 
litical power of another, then, beth the purpose 


Slaveholding + ee 
many 
“CT hed, 





hye hs 
pus 1ag 





representatives stood thus: /now have, and their natural increase. They may be 
ecided and the temper in which it is conceived, constitute an| New York - - - 10 New Mampshire - - 4 diffused aver a wider surface, intermingled with a 
adinis. irresistible reason, on the part of all who value this) New Jersey - - 5 Massachusetts - - + 24 larger free population, bat not one additional slave 
potent ynion, for urging and consummmating this measure. | Delaware - - + 14 Riode fsland - - - 2) canbe made. Nay, Mr, President, this annexatie: 
‘them. Stripped of all cireumlocution, the proposition is; Maryland - - - 8 Connecticut - - - 7) will produce the precise opposite result. It will 
e this JR this: We are hostile to the institutions of the south, | Virginia - - - 19 Pennsylvania - - - 13) prevent the increase of slaves. 
» Man. and propose their destraction; we have a predomi- North Carolina- = - 10 Vermont - - - - 2) It is well known that it has tasked the vigilance 
or even nating power, daily increasing, over that section; and | South Carolina eS eae — anit power ol this governinent to enforce the laws to 
here we da not intend that it shall put itself in a condi- | Georgia coe. co 42! whieh L have just alluded, against the temptation of 
popult tioa to resist our power, when we may choose to ex-| Kentucky - - - 2 ithe vast profit which would reward the introduction 
t, even ercise it. I put it to every candid man, whether this; Tennessee - - - 1. ‘ef slaves; and itis also known that the combined 
ited of js not the just interpretation, the sum and subsiance, -— lenergies of the civilized powers of the world have 
IS Very of tae proceedings in Massachusetts and Ohio, and 64 lnot yet succeeded ia putting an end to the slave 
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They 
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of all those numerous petitions which have been pre- 
sented from the non-slaveholding states. I do not 
now speak of that wild and blind fanaticism, or still 
blinder cant, which infects the public mind en this 


gudject; and which, even in this country, has (I say | 


it with shame an | sorrow,) received an impulse from 


and the senators 20 to 12. | 
Thus, it appears, that at the adoption of the constt- | 
tution, the slaveholding interest predominated; and | 
ithat therefore, the idea of the committee, that the | 


| 
| 


| growth of the south should be prevented for the pur- | 
_pose of preserving the original balance of the con-| 








trade which continnes to supply the West Indies 


with African slaves. Our laws, sustained by our 
public opinion and enforced by our power, would no 
doubt prevent the possibility of the further introduc- 
tion of negroes. But none ef thesechecks will ope- 
rate with the same force upen Texas, her extended 


reation that impersonation of the black zuardisin of Earope, | slitution, is wholly erroneous, lcoast, watched by a small navy; her uninhabited ter- 
a gor Mr. O’Coanell; but [ speak of the grave language| And new, Mr. President, turn your attention for ; ritory, subject to a necessarily inefficient police, af- 
people of distingaished men, and the dignified proceedings |a moment to the present relative condition of the ‘ford facilities for the introduction of neyroes, while, 

Mnents tof fegislative b xlies; and when the south finds in | ections. on the other hand, the temptation to introduce them 
Tejoin } these a question of political power raised against her,| New York, New Jersey, and Delaware now be-| will be greater than any ether portion of this conti- 

in this coupled with, or rather founded upon, an objection long to the non slaveholding section. From the | nent hasever been exposed to; nor sir, will the pro- 
} to er social tastitations, she ought, she must, make | bounty of Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and! posed annexation deteriorate the condition of the 

)posi up her mind to give up those institutions, or to de- | Michigan, have beer added to that interest; and | slaves now held in bondage. Such as would be trans- 
n alte maul a guaranty for them. The question of her | Wisconsin is inaking up with rapid steps to take her | ferred to Texas would be placed in a more healthy 
decom. [RB existence is forced upon her, and if you will notjstation abreast of the states. At this moment the | climate, a more fertile soil; they would be less 
litical JR consent to adopt so:ne measure to protect her, (and | non-slaveholding states have in the house of repre- | crowded together in large masses, and frem the en- 
nolan FJ coufess that 1 see nothins but what Lnow propose,) | sentatives 143 inembers out of 240, a majority of | hanced value of their labor, enlist a more intense 
tire of Pit wil ba her duly by her own action to provide for | one-sixth; anda majority of 4 senators in this bedy: | interest on the part of thetr owners to attend to their 
,if she BR her own safety. fand then, Mr. President, when we look forward to! wants and necessities. ‘These remarks, { make, 
to join 9B Ut cannot fail to make a deep and mournful im- | the next census, New York, with her two and alall| Mr. President, to show how blind and mistaken is 

anew [ pressivn upon the south, that the opposition to the | millions; Ohio, with her two millions; Indiana, with | that humanity which has permitted itself to be en- 

} propdsed measzare is contemporaneous with the re- | her seven hundred thousand; Illinois, Michigan, and | listed against this measure. How narrow it also is, 

roposi- : cent excitement on the subject of abolition. Ail ‘the rest; where, sir, will be the south then? Where | let me briefly illustrate. Jt ts obvious that, if our 
nat any fe mea, of all parties, froin all sections, in and ont of | the balance of the constitution? | laws, institutions, spirit of enterprise, and habi!s of 
elf. It [Be ollice, Mr. Adams most conspicuous amongstthem,| Virginia gave to the non-slavehelding states the | order, were extended over that region, and sustained 
es, then fe desired the acquisition of Texas until the clamerois | poSulous northwest, for their growth and expansion. | by the vigor of our government, it would rapidly 


onfede- 
yn, then 
ory and 


erwards 


p inferierence in the alfairs of the souta was caught up 


eiiN 


B tirst tune objections are 


W Estland, fron O.d Enzland. Then tor the 


f those very statesmen who were anxious to make thie 


acquisition of Texas their glory, found out that it | 


inade to this measure; then) 


They have by law and treaty secured to themselves, 
‘and denied to us, all above the parallel of 36 deg. 
30 min. from the Mississippi to the Pacific, a vast 


! 

ag PO ' | 
aud fertile region, larger than revolutionary Ame- | 
he } 


i become tie seat of civilization and religion. 
| waste of useless fertility would be subjected toa 
'vigerous culture, towns would spring up, churches 


The 


be built, and, in the place of the wild Caddoes and 


prove. vei rica; destined to receive the emigration from the | Camanches, would appear a race of men rapidly 
>xas for Jee wu 3 overt the coastitution and ruinthe country. | teeming bosom of the north, swoilen by the annual | fulfilling the high destiny of civilized man, 

he s p We oftaesonuth, Mr. President, bear with such coin- | importation of nearly one hundred thousand foreign- | It is against that spirit of aggrandizement and 
ynstitae Be POSire as we may tie pious horror and sell-righteons | ers. While, by treaty, we were deprived of ail west | recklessness which is, in the prosecution of its mad 
ice S indignation with which many of our brethren specu- | of the Sabine, and by law of north of 36 deg. 30 | career, blind to such obvious considerations as these. 
vow ap: fee fate upon us; but it is a diffeteat affair, when igno-| min. they have kept open for themselves all the in- It is against that self-righteons arrogance which 
fecisive Je Mand impertinent denunciators rise up and demand | terior world of the upper Missouri and Mississippi, | scorns and would chastise in others every thing dif- 
‘hich is [ge (22 control of the policy of this government. You ‘all the prairies and mountains of the central west, | ferent froin itself. It is against that prurient and 


asure. 
“@ much 
tion by 
‘focted, 
yyactical 
depairt- 
already 
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foreign 
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are called upon to declare that the southern portion | 


} Ol your coniederacy, by reason of certain domestic 


p Wicked and detestable, is to be excluded from some | 
part of the political benefits of this governinent.— | 


| Pac assumption is equally insalting to the feefiugs 


‘ . a A . ** . . ; i 
pO? side, and denunciation of inferiorty on the other; | 


Nafitntinns : ' : ws P ‘apse as stianare 
lisutationa, in the judgment of your petitioners 


~~ 


wil derogatory to the constitutional rig'its of the | 
BSJQta. 


It is an arrozant pretension to superiority on 


‘ 


p Wich, if sanctioned by congress, either by assuming 
) a3 the reason of legislating, or of refusing to legis- 


lit, maicss us at once two p ople, two races, a 
pevior an | an inferior. 
say it, Me. President, in no light mood or wrong 


Sil- 


f femper—we neither ean ror ought to continue in 


tie : 
Poulical unioa en such terms. 

But, M:. President, wrong and dangerous, and 
SuoVvers} 


‘<ioe . 
We neither can nor oneht— 
5 


all the valley of the Columbia, and coast of the Pa- 
cific; and with this rich and boundless inheritance, 
'with their own noble country, aad with what the 
ireckless munificence of Virginia endowed them, is | 
}it according to the spirit in which the constitution 
| was conceived, is it in a spirit of kinduess, is it just, 
is it not an outrage, that the question of political 
| power is raised against us? 

No one will venture to say that, if the south ex- 
tends herself to the Rio Grande, she can, under any 
| circumstances, contain a population equal to that of | 
ithe non-slaveholding states. In the other braneh of | 





congress we can never expect an approach to equali- | 
ity. The sceptre has passed from us, and forever. 
| Whether it has been rightly wicided, let the growth 
‘and power of this country answer. All that is now 
| All that we want is 


left us is to protect ourselves. 


| hopeless minority. 


drunken philanthropy, more to be dreaded as a mad- 
ness than to be pitied as a disease, which menaces 


| the destruction of the union, and a portion of it with 


inassacre and burning, and ail the nameless horrors 
of a servile war. It is against the perpetual and 
‘rrilating agitation of bitter and unprofitable topics, 


which cannot come to good, that this ineasure is in- 


tended to provide. 1 wish *no power for the south 
but enough to protect herself; no boon but to be let 


valone; no influence here but enough to check in this 


body the mad caprices of unbridled power. I ex- 


ipect a majority in neither branch of the govern- 


ment. In the popnlar branch we are destined to a 
y. Here we must be strong enough 
to be heard, to be felt, to be able to check, to be able 
to insist upon delibera'ion. 

We stand entirely on the defensive; we desire 


accom: : ive Of our institutions as these positions are, | some reasonable check upon an acknowledged power; | safety, not power, and we must have it. I know of 
artment 7 'y ‘lave their origin rather in the apprehensions of | some approach to equipoise in this chataber. It re- | no mode su easy, so dircet, and so efficacious, as this 
t by the jose who urge them than in actually existing frets. | sults from the nature of things; and all our history | which T propose. Give us safety and repose, by 


> depart: 
ower ol 


tent and 
hich this 
e union. 
,and pe- 


: ie Massachusetts report asserts that, al the institu- 
ion of this governinent, the predominance of potiti- 


Cal power was in the non-slaveholding states, and | 


that the representation of the three-fifths was allowed 
in the spirit of compromise, to make an approxima- 
tion towards equality. I believe, sir, that the cout- 
mittee 18 mistaken in its view of the facts. Of those 
Wio made the coustitution, and of those who sat in 


shows that both the interest and inelination of the 
soulh is to restrain as far as possible the action of 
this government. We never require any thing from | 
it. Ours is the let-ns-alone policy. All we wish 
is not to suffer aggression. All the power we covet 
is the power to resist incursions. And this much, 
sir, you must allowto us. ‘Lhe ground upon which: | 


doing now what all your most trusted and distinguish- 
ed statesmen have been so long anxious to do. Give 


them tons, by restoring what you wantonly and un- 
constitutionally deprived us of. Grant us this just 
and linmble boon, by repairing the violated integrity 


of your territory, by augmenting your wealth and 


power, by extending the empire of law, liberty, and 


resent: e § non-slaveholding states and communities put their Christianity. Give it to us, and you will accomplish 
Ls a very a es congress, two-thirds were slaveholders.— | claim to political supremacy is an insult tous. ‘The that “which is the greatest interest of every true 
< 3 ‘ 4 ' . ‘ *. . j = ;* . a . . . 
nectable ister Sa Pennsylvania, where slavery never ex- | claim itself is an aggression, and the avowed pur- | American, the consolidation of our union, in which 
' ’ 4 * | . . . . ° a . ° : és ” ° . . 
to de- ted, and the New England states, in some of which poses for which it is to be used are hostile and de- | is involved our prosperity, felicity, salety—perhaps 


the way: 
populous 


sl: 
i ‘very existed to a small extent at the time of the 
‘option of the constitution, the slaveholding states 


structive. | 
And, Mr. President, but for the great respect | 





our national existence.”” Mr. President, with these 
words of Washington I conclude. 
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Land slide in Vicksburg. 'The Natchez Free Trader 
of the 25.h ult. describes the beginning of an ava- 
lanche or sinking of the earth on the margin of the 
landing at et ge which threatens serious damage 
tv the trent street cf that city. Deep rents in the earih, 

arallel to the river, were found to have becn made as 

igh up as Washington street, nearly opposite to the 
site of the late Pinckard Hotel, commencing near the 
bo om of Main street, and ranning southwardly as tar 
as the railway. 

e large warehouse owned by Messrs. Corfrew and 
Wait-, at the upper part of the levee, near the bottom 
of Maine st., began to give way, and in ‘he course ofa 
day or two, became a ruin, allowing time for the occu- 
pants to remove goods, &c. This house was once 
vwned by judge Lane, and rented for $12,000 per an- 
num; at the present time, it sented for about $8,000, to 
several occupants, whose business and goods must of 
necessity be much injured by such a speedy removal. 
Several other houses are swerving from their perpen- 
dicular. ‘The beautiful new house, commenced by 
M:. McDowell, nearly opposite the late Pinckard House, 
has been badly cracked by the sinking of the founda- 
tion. 

_ The first movement of the citizens of the flourishing 
city of Vicksburg, should be to procure a practical 
gevlogist to ascertain the true state of the case, both the 
danger threatened, as well as the injury already done. 





Tiverton print works burnt. A fire broke out in the 
hot room of the Tiverton print works, (situated about a 
mile south of Fall river,) on ‘Tuesday night, about 11 
eclock. The three siury stone building in which it 
originated was consumed; as also the principal part 
of the three story wooden building attached thereto, no 
part except the north end, which was occupied as the 
counting room, being saved. The principal part of the 
machinery and about 3000 pieces of goods werc a!so 
destroyed. $10,000 insured at the Ameriean office in 
this city, and $4,000 at the A: na office, Hartford, on the 
building and machinery, and $5,000 on stock at the 
Hartford office. [ Providence Journal. 


Futal. Tie Monroe (Mich.) Times mentions, as 
among the disadvantageous effects of the drought this 
season, that a farmer in one of the neighboring towns, 
a few days since, found forty-seven of his hogs snugly 
packed away in a WELL which was located in their 
pasture—dead, of course. Several such instances have 
occurred, in that region, where swine, after the dro ghit 
had exhausted the usual supply of water, had plunged 
into wells which had been carelessly left uncovered, and | 


perished. 
‘Broom Corn. The crop of broom corn is very abun- 
dant this year, with us; and the seed has fully ripenead— 
anevent which has net cecurred for some years past. 
In many cases the seed will more than pay the whole 
expense of cultivating the crop. It is said to be very | 
good for swine. ‘The crop has been suld standing in | 
sume cases for $590 per acre. 
{Northampton (Mass.) Gaz. 
Seizure. From the New Orleans Bulletin, Sept. 23.) 
‘The ship Cincinnati, capt. Barstow, from New York 
bound tor Natchez has been, we regret to say, detained 
x: our port. Process of attachmeat was obtained by a 
reerchant of New Orleans against goods on board the | 





vessel, that belonced to his debtor residing at Natchez. 
The goods levied upon being stowed in the held, can- | 
not be reached without unloading the ship ‘To dis- | 
charge the cargo and repack it will cause a detention | 
of several days, and be attended besides with a heavy | 
expense. ‘This seems a great hardship upon the slip 
owners and freighiers. But at the same time the right 
of the creditor to seize the goods of his debtor, when 
passing by the door of his own court, is unquestionable. 
Nearly forty vessels bound to this port from the north 
are yet due. Many of these have been detained by 
calms, and many more by adverse winds, and stormy 
weather, lately so prevalent upon our coast. 
cent change will doubtless bring many of these involun- 
tury truants into port, and with them will come many a 
wished for old friend, and many a welcome stranger. 
Intclerance. Dr. Franklin being in company where 
intolerance was tlie subject discussed, the doctor to il- 
lustrate some remarks which he had made in {favor of 
toleration. took up a Bible, and, opening at Genesis, 


read the following parable to the surprise of bis hearers, ; 


who wondered that such a passage had escaped their 
notice: “Andit came to pass after these things, that 
Abraham sat in the door of his teat about the going 
down of the sun. And behold a man bent down with 
age was coming down from the wilderness, leaning on 
a staff. And Abraham arose and met him, and said 
unto him, ‘Come in, ey thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry the night” And the old man said, ‘Nay, for 
I will abide under this tree.” But Abraham pressed him 
greaily,so he turned and went into the tent. And 
when Abraham saw that he blessed not God, he said 
unto him, ‘Wherefore dost thou not worship the Most 
High God, Creator of Heaven and earth? And the 
man answered and said, ‘Ido not worship thy God, 
neither do I call upon his name, for I have made a God 
unto myself, that dwelleth in my house and provideth 
me with all things.’ And Abraham’s wrath was kin- 
died against the man, ond he arose and drove him forth 
into the wilderness with blows. And God said, ‘Have 
I not borne with him these three hundred and eight 
years, and nourished him and clothed him, notwith 
standing he rebelled against me, and couldst not thou, 


The Te- | 





who art thyself a sinner, bear with him one nigh?” 
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Anecdote of steam navigation. A smart dapper little 
fellow, with a pattern book under his arm, calledin atfone 
of our large carpet warehouses: “I have come, sir, for 
some orders; here is my pattern book—should be happy 
to serve you.” The proprietor, afier turning over the 
leaves, said to the agent ‘Will you have the goodness 
to leave this book for a day or two, and I will send it to 
your lodgings?” “Bless you, sir, I have no partieular 
lodgings, I arrived in the Great Western, took with me 
a valise and six clean shirts, only used three on the 

sage. Ihave run about from store to store until I 
1ave received orders for one thousand pieces of Brus- 
sels carpeting; you are tle last person | have called 
upon. I am constantly on my feet. I dine, when I 
am atleasure, at any eating house that is nigh, and I 
ot my lodging at night; sol have really no settled 
vabitation, 1 must return in the Great Western to- 
morrow, as | shall have been absent from home, when 
I — back, full forty days. You are the last I have 
called upon, and any orders you may please to give me 
can be executed and sent to you complete in siz weeks 
from this per steam ship.” .Commentary is useless, 
This travelling agent, in 24 days from the time he left 
home, received orders for $100,000 of carpeting. 

N. ¥. Evening Star. 


Newspaper borrowing. There is no class of men 
more linposed upon, through the thoughtlessness of the 
community, than the publishers of newspapers. The 
produet of their toil is looked upon as common pro- 
perty. If one newspaper is paid tor, all who can ob- 
tain the privilege ot reading it think they have the same 
right to do so, although they de not contribute a mite to 
iis support, that they have to walk upon the public pro- 
menade or side way before a man’s dour. ‘This is es- 
sentially wrong. ‘l‘hose who do not subscribe and pay 
for a paper have, in reality, no more right to read itand 
enjoy the good it brings, than they have the right to 
step in a tavern and eat breakfast or dine at the ex- 
pense of the fandlord. [Louisville Gazette. 


Van Amburgh and the Lions. We perceive by the 
London Morning Post that Van Amburgh and his 
cage of noble aannals have created an immense sensa- 
tion in the great metropolis. We learn from other 
sources that they have made an engagement at Ast- 
ley’s with Ducrow, preparatory to the openi g of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden theatres. It seems that the 
public and private collections of animals in England 
are of a poor character; this American batch has been 
pronounced, in point of figure, appearance and condi- 
tion, the finest ever introduced. In a metropolis so 
immensely large as London, and other thickly popula - 
ed cities in the three kingdoms, this rare exhibition 
must be exccedingly profitable to the proprietors. 

UN. Y. Star. 

Revenue of Boston. 'The amount of revenue that was 
secured during the three first quarters of the year 1838, 
wus— 

First quarter, 1837, $750,451 05 
Second do do, 627,844 80 
Third do de, 807,556 12 





$2,185,862 87 
$480 300 50 
465,765 81 
991,486 00 


First quarter, 1833, 
Second do do, 7 
Third do do, estimated at, 





$1,037,555 43 

Quarantine at Malta. (Oficial.) Information has 
been received at the departunent of sta‘e from tlie 
consul of the United States at Malta, uncer date of the 
16th February last, that from and after that period, ves- 
sels coming direct from the United States would only 
be subject to a quarantine of observation of twenty- 
four hours duration, instead of seven days. [Globe. 


Hon. S. S. Prentiss, arrived at New Orleans on the 
19th ult. A committee was appointed to tender him the 
hospi‘alities of the city. He ceclined an invitation to 
a public dinner, but at a private dinner party he 
made an address cf two hours in length, and closed 
with the following toasi—“Louisiana and Mississippi— 
united if interest, may they be united in feeling.” 

It is statedin the New York Express of Friday last, 
that the king of the French had put forth an ordinance 
prohibiting the exportation of bread stuffs from France. 
The Journal of Consmerce of Saiurday says that the 
decree aliuded to relates to the borders of Spain, and 
its design is only to prevent the feeding of Dun Carlos. 
The decree is political entirely, and not founded on any 
apprelension about the crops in France. 

Tradegf New York. The New York Evening Post 
says: As jar as the cily of New York is concerned, we 
believe more wholesale business has been done the 
last four weeks than was done the preceding twelve 
months. The side-walks seem to have become the 
private property of the tenants of stores, as they are so 
crowded witli boxes and bales as to be rendered almost 
impassable. This state of things has not been known 
these two past years. 


Georgetown (D. C.) Inspection. The amount of flour 
and meal inspected in the town of Georgetown four the 
quarter ending September 29th: 

22,872 bbls. wheat flour, 
395 hf. bbls. do. 
249 bbls. rye flour. 

1,000 do. corn meal. 

Of corn meal there is no inspection. It is supposed, 
however, that at least one thousand barre!s have been 
shipped, during the present quarter, to other ports. 
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Destructive storm. _A violent storm of rain and y;, 
was experienced at Petersburg, Va., on the 29), beg 
which proved greatly destructive to property jin he? 
city and neighborhocd. It began about 2 o%lock 4 
M.., the rain falling in torrents till then unheard of Bar 
causing such a swell and gathering of the waters aoe 
inundate, for a time, a part of the town. Bank, hg 
ket and Old streets were the most injured, the col)... 
being generally filled, and fears were entertained {).. 
some of the houses would be undermined by the flo, 
The Intelligencer estimates the individual Joc.’ 
$5,000, and the damage to the town property at $10.09 
Among other buildings, the Baptist chureh is eaid to), 
considerably injured, the water having risen three te 
therein. Great injury has also been done to the ad 
joining country, in the destruction of bridges, mil}. 
dams, fences, &c. The works on the Raleich and 
Guston railroad came in for a good share of damase; 
its embankments and culverts; and, altogether, the or 
jury by the storm has been unprecedented in the, 
quarter. . 


Southern convention meeting. From the New (0). 
leans Bulletin. We learn from the Natchez Courer 
that the public meeting called in that city on the 15); 
ult. for the purpose of determining on the expediency 
of sending delegates to the commercial convention . 
be held at Augusta, in Georgia, on the 3d October ex; 
did not organize. Very few citizens attended—jot 
over forty—all of whom were men of intelligence gy¢ 
standing, and a majority of whom were opposed to 
sending delegates to the Augusta convention. 

General Quitman briefly addressed those who haq 
assembled. At the conclusion of the general's };- 
rangue, the assembly dispersed; so that nothing has 
been done at Natchez auxiilary to the southern conimc;. 
cial convention. 


_M. de Narischkin (Demitri) was one dzy at the Rus 
sian court, when the conversation turned upon the war 
which Russia had then just declared against Turkey. 
‘The empress-mother was very animated on the subiec: 
but frequently interrupied by the noise of a door. which 
creaked upon its hinges; she inguired of M. de N. wha: 
it would be? He immediately replied, *C’est la Porte, 
qui demande des secours a la Grece.” 


Naval. The Macedonian is coming round to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is something remariable tliat there 
are but two frigatesin the navy which any port in the 
gulfcan admit. The American frigates of the first 
class, old as well as new, draw too much water to te 
admiitied into Pensaccla, and yet the bar of that port 
affords four feet more water than any along the south. 
ern coast, from the capes of Virginia to the Szbine, 
with the exception of Beaufort s und and the harbor of 
Key Wes’. |New Orleans Courier. 

The French brig cf war Dunois, one of the Mex 
ican blockading squadron, has arrived at Pensaccla 
from Vera Cruz. The U.S. brig Erie, heui. commanc- 
ing Farragat, was at Vera Cruz when the Duncis sai- 
ed. She reports all wel! on board the Eric. 

Health ef Charleston. During tLe week ending the 
30:h ult. there were G5 Ceaths,—49 of which were by 
strangers’ fever. 

Yellow fever in Attakapas. The New Orleans Bec ol 
the 25th ult. says—*We have received inipertant inte: 
ligence from this county. ‘The yellow fever which has 
spared New Orleans has attacked numbers in the Av 
takapas. We learn with great regret that several o 
the artists of the l’rench theatre ure emong its viet. 
Madame A. Armand and Miie. Michelot have suc 
eumbed. Perrin, long and favorably known us a most 
accomplished melo dramatic actor, was extremely lov, 
and unless some fortunate change has taken place,! 
now numbered with the dead.” 


Crops in South Carolina. The Charleston Mercuy 
of the 4th inst. says: “Ata regular quarterly meeting 
of the St. Andrew’s Agricultural society, held on tle 
2d inst., the commitice of inspection, after diligenty 
going over and examining all the crops of James 
island, report as the result of their investigation, thal ‘he 
cotton crop in that section of the parish, will not ¢% 
ceed 65 lbs. ginned cotton per acre, less than the hai 
of a fair average crop. Provision crop fair, particwalJ 
the eariy corn.” : 

Oldlaw of courtship. Oct. 23, 1647. The genctt 
court enact, “thatif any young man efiempt to a& 
dress a young woman without the consent of her |* 
rents or the county court, he shall be fined Sl. for ine 
first offence, 101. fur the second, and imprisonment !0’ 
the third.” g 

Punishments. Sept. 11, 1649. Matthew Sian 
was tried for drawing the affections of John Tarbox® 
daughter, without the consent of her parents. af 

‘In the same month, 3 married women were find ~ 
a piece for scolding. Query. What would, or should 
have been the penalty for an unmarried woman for 
same ofience? {Salem (Mass.) Register 


It is stated that the joint ages of the present cardirl 
of the Roman Catholic church, sixty-three in numie” 
mount to 3,642 years. ‘The eldest of these ecclesi** 
tics is cardinal Bussi, who is eighty-three years ©! af 
and the yoongeet cardinal uella Genza Sermatie!, *” 
is only thirty-seven. 

The heirs of Dubreneil have brought suit agains! * 
corporation of New Orleans for a large portion of | : 
lower part of that city. Within a short ime fost a clait 
ant has appeared at New Orleans from Europe, Y” 





claims property worth half a million. 
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